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ecretary of Agriculture Freeman (left) receives first copy of Minnesota Lands from AFA President Don Johnston 
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Thank you, Mr. Barry. Your experience is 
just one more proof of how Homelite chain 
saws perform on the job. For instance, take 
the new Homelite 700-D. 

Here's a truly versatile saw. It combines di- 
rect drive speed with greatly increased power 
for long hours of heavy duty cutting. Fells 
trees up to five feet in diameter but weighs 
only 19 pounds, less bar and chain. 

Its many new features give you greater de- 
pendability, too. New powdered steel clutch 


HOMELITE?A DIVISION OF TEXTRON 


4204 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK «+ 





Mr. John Barry of Occidental, California writes: “l have had 3 chain 
saws of top brand names. But when it comes to my new Homelite Chain 
Saw, | wouldn't trade it for all the other ones. As far as | am concerned 
the only chain saw | would recommend is the Homelite." 
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spider is stronger, lasts longer. New Plastisol 
ends completely seal the air filter. Long flange 
chain guide plates feed the chain smoothly 
into the bar groove, extend the life of both 
chain and bar. And a new fuel cap relief valve 
assures you of positive venting at all times. 

Try the new direct drive Homelite 700-D. 
Ask your nearby Homelite dealer for a free 
demonstration. 

You can find his name in the Yellow Pages 
of your telephone directory. 





weekly after small down payment 


INC. 


IN CANADA: TERRY MACHINERY CO. LTD. 









only 19 pounds, less bar and chain 
fells trees up to 5 feet in diameter 
straight blades from 12” to 30” 

16” plunge-cut bow and brush cutter 
attachments 
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WE'RE GROWING MORE TIMBER 
IN THE 
SEABOARD SOUTHEAST 


There is no “recession” in the business of growing trees in 
the Seaboard Southeast, where the forest resources of the 
region comprise a major asset to the general economy. 





Forests of the area are being protected from fire, and other 
sound forestry practices have become the order of the day. 
Tree plantings in the past decade run to more than 4 million 
acres in the six southeastern states served by Seaboard. 





The 113 million acres of growing forests in these six states 
will continue to be a principal source of our nation’s wood 
cellulose supply in the years ahead. 


For a quarter century Seaboard’s Forestry Division has 
worked with landowners and various interested agencies for 
the maximum development of the forest resources of the 
territory served by the railroad’s lines. 


, Industrial Department 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
3600 West Broad Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
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tion source in our consideration of many 
important forest land and other land use 
problems. .. . 





cated. Suggestions for correcting some of 
the problems involved in connection with 
the large percentage of public ownership 
and with intermingled ownership are in- 
cluded. The book also gives a number of 
overall recommendations dealing with the 
management of Minnesota’s natural re- 
sources. Important among the recommen- 
A general release written by Carl Moen, dations in this latter group is that of the 
head of the Minnesota Conservation De- establishment of a natural resources coun- 
partment’s Bureau of Information, said, cil. 


Minnesota Lands 


(Minnesota Lands, the new AFA book by 
Dana, Allison, and Cunningham, has ap- 
parently made quite a splash in Minnesota. 
The following represent some of the com- 
ments on the book received by AFA Board 
Member Henry T. McKnight of Minnesota. 


F. H. Kaufert 

Director, School of Forestry 
University of Minnesota 
St, Paul 1, Minn. 


This special study by The American For- 
estry Association could not have been more 
timely. One of the major problems of im- 

















"The publication is another chapter in the 
long history of public service and resource 
leadership of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation.” The letters follow.—Editor) 


... For the first time, we have a publi- 
cation which gathers together all of the 
pertinent facts regarding the history of 
Minnesota lands and the problems that go 
with land ownership. I feel that every per- 
son in resources management should have a 
copy of this publication. We in the De- 
partment of Conservation are finding it in- 
valuable in assisting us with our land prob- 
lems. The attorneys attached to this de- 
partment find it very valuable as a refer- 
ence to the land laws and policies adopted 
by the federal government and by the state. 
The section on Indian lands and Indian 
treaties is of value to us since we are con- 
stantly having land problems and jurisdic- 


tional problems with some of the Indian 
tribes. 


Clarence Prout 
Commissioner of Conservation 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


..+ Minnesota Lands is no doubt the 
most detailed and objective report ever com- 
piled about the wild land situation of Min- 
nesota. This book delves into the past to 
develop a background of the present land 
Ownership problems and future potentials. 
It brings together a wealth of information 
which heretofore has been available only 
through many scattered sources, and though 
it uncovers no positive solutions to the al- 
ready known problems, it goes far toward 
stimulating thinking in several directions 
which might eventually lead to better for- 
est land management. — 

That the study is objective is apparent 
from the feeling of most of the major land- 
Owning agencies concerned that they have 
been slighted in favor of some other person 
or agency who represents divergent views 
on a particular subject. 

This book is a must for all Minnesotans. 

E. J. Jankowski . 

Chief Forester 

Che Northwest Paper Company 
Cloquet, Minn. 


This book provides for the first time a 
complete historical treatment of the devel- 
somone of the Minnesota forest and related 
and situation. The problems involved in 
the management of these lands, particularly 
forest lands, are clearly outlined and indi- 
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This book will serve as a basic informa- 


(Turn to page 68) 








A Look at the Land 


| Sprain speeches will be held 
to a minimum at the 86th An- 
nual Meeting of The American 
Forestry Association October 1-4 
at Santa Fe, New Mexico. Big 
attraction will be a series of tours 
for the purpose of taking a look 
at the land as managed by fed- 
eral, state, and private agencies. 

Keynote speaker will be Sena- 
tor Clinton P. Anderson, of New 
Mexico, a former Secretary of 
Agriculture, and now Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. An- 
other invitation has been ex- 
tended to Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall who has indicated 
he will be on hand for the “‘look- 
see” at Southwest land manage- 
ment. 

The Natural Resources Coun- 
cil of America headed by C. R. 
Gutermuth voted at its last reg- 
ular meeting to hold the fall 
meeting of that body in conjunc- 
tion with the AFA annual meet- 
ing at Santa Fe at which it plans 
to take, up a full agenda of cur- 
rent conservation needs, includ- 
ing a new look at wilderness and 
grazing needs. 

Representatives of ranching 
and water programs have also 
announced they plan to attend 
the conclave in full force and an 
invitation to AFA has been ex- 
tended by rancher Floyd Lee to 





Senator Clinton P. Anderson 


visit his spread in New Mexico, 
a ranch established in Revolu- 
tionary War times. 

While no official announce- 
ment has been made, AFA mem- 
bers are already signing up un- 
solicited for space on a forestry 
caravan out of Chicago. To de- 
termine if we will need another 
complete train or just three or 
four cars, members should notify 
the association of their desires on 
this matter. —Two hundred peo- 
ple will be required to outfit a 
complete train that can make 
conservation stops en route to 
Santa Fe. 











NEW International 


.»e built to “BEEF UP”’ 
your profit edge! 


From air intake to new fixed drawbar 
—from day-to-day dependability through 
year-in, year-out durability—new 
strength, new performance protection, 
new work capacity are built into the new 
TD-20. Check and compare the advan- 
tages of International turbocharged 
Diesel power, teamed with beefed-to- 
match new transmission and final drive 


components-—platformed on a far 
stronger-than-ever undercarriage — 
turned into new efficiency by 
International-built tracks, kept in life- 
prolonging alignment by exclusive 
International 3-point suspension. See 
your International Construction Equip- 
ment Distributor for a new TD-20 
demonstration. 


New Turbocharged Diesel Wallop 


Modern turbocharging crams air into the 
new TD-20’s smooth running 6-cylinder 


engine—to produce extra hp efficiently at 
all altitudes; and to give a 50% torque 
rise to lug larger overloads. *Crankcase 
ribs are “beefed up;” cooling, air clean- 
ing, and crankshaft capacity all are in- 
creased to team with turbocharging. 
Push-button TD-20 starting is by famous 
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International gasoline-conversion system! 


Larger radiator plus jet head 
increases cooling capacity 

Coolant, under pressure from the new greater 
capacity radiator, is shot through jets against 
lower surface of TD-20 heads—to aid heat 
transfer and avoid build-up of heat-trapping 
deposits. Fan shroud and radiator guard are 
“heavied” for increased rigidity. 


New transmission capacity 
...New filtering system added 


Heavier shafts, more rugged gears, 
and roller bearings of greater co 
pacity are provided—to carry in- 
creased hp and add thousands of 
hours to working life of power train 
components. New transmission oil 
pump circulates and filters life- 
guarding lubricant. New ‘short 
travel” levers add operating ease. 
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New Undercarriage 
Strength and Protection 


New drum-type front idlers add strength... 
International also adds track chain guides to 
both sides of the TD-20’s precision-welded dov- 
ble box-beam track frames! New track roller 
shields are of cast steel. New heavier strutless 
track links are self-cleaning and power-saving. 
The new hydraulic track adjuster, with built-in 
safety relief is “standard” on the new TD-20. 
And full-floating seals of increased efficiency 
guard Dura-Roller life! 


New 99.8% efficient 
Dry-Type air cleaner 


For positive “breathing” safety, the full air 
volume taken in by turbocharging is ‘‘dry- 
cleaned” of 99.8% of its dirt—by the TD-20 
Diesel’s‘ new dry-type air cleaner. Handy, 
under-hood horizontal mounting—and trans- 
parent, quick-dump collector—greatly simplify 
servicing. Dash indicator shows “red’’ when 
cleaner element needs washing. 


New 140-hp International TD-20 crawler 
tractor. Develops 113 drawbar hp. Pow- 
ered by 6-cylinder DT-691 Turbocharged 
Diesel engine. New capacity 6-speed, 
full-reverse transmission is controlled by 
new short-travel-gear-shift and Shuttle- 
Bar levers. 


New final drive -o . 7 
...new rigidity ee 
New TD-20 final drives have been 
strengthened to deliver full torque turbo- 
charged power to the tracks. New 
sprocket drive doweling increases hous- 
ing rigidity—helps maintain precision 
component alignment. Other major steps 
ahead in TD-20 design include: new 
torque-taking, life-adding bimetallic 
steering clutch discs; new pivot shaft 
inner spacer; new hardness of sprocket 
drive pinion shaft. 
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New Push for 


Wilderness Bill 


Senator Anderson predicts enactment of Wilderness Bill. 
AFA requests deferment pending ORRRC report. Trail 
Rider group represented by Barker urges bill’s passage 


By JAMES B. CRAIG 






















































Base area of much wilderness dis- 
cussion was Gila Wilderness Area 





ENATOR Clinton P. Anderson 


AY : ) befo 

of New Mexico, on March 2 told - 

i : : | ness 
the Silver Anniversary Mecting of §) men 
the two-million member National : 

. “of Ld “ sion 
Wildlife Federation, “I may be a | The 
cock-eyed optimist, but I believe the F) ig 1 
87th Congress will send a Wilderness §) gud 
Act to the President and he will sign thes 
it into law.” 9880 

Earlier in the week Senator Ander. thei 


son had chaired two days of hearin A 
on the new Wilderness Bill (S. 174) Wil 
introduced by himself before the “ 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs mel 
Committee, which he heads. Th 
Commenting on the hearings, Sen- 











sect 
ator Anderson told the _ wildlife nti 
members that an examination of the pli 
hearings shows that the same objec- bri 
tions—deferment—have been lodged age 
against the bill that were encoun- div 
tered when the Outdoor Recreation ly, 
Resources Review Commission Bill lar 
was introduced. At that time, the Ser 
argument was that the Park Service an 
was engaged in Mission 66 and that art 
Congress should do nothing about th 
the study of outdoor recreation until po 
the park program was accomplished. ce 
Today, the argument is that nothing tu 
should be done about the Wilderness na 
Bill until the ORRRC concludes its 
studies, he said. Much is also heard 





to the effect the Wilderness Bill | 
would lock up 30 to 50 million acres 
of valuable land, he continued. But 
little attention is paid to the fact 
that the national forest primitive 
areas, against which “most of the at- 
tack was directed,” could “this after- 
noon, by a stroke of the pen in the 
hand of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
become wilderness,” he said. 

“Why people object to a proposed 
review of such an action by the Pres- 
ident of the United States and then 
by the Congress, is more than I can 
understand,” Senator Anderson said. 

At the wilderness hearings, The | 
American Forestry Association, which t 
supported the ORRRC bill from its J 
inception did ask for deferment of I 
the Wilderness Bill until _ the 

| 
{ 





ORRRC submits its report in the 
next few months. 

“The commission has undertaken 
a study of wilderness, what it is, what 
it means, and what areas are need- 
ed,” AFA Chief Forester Kenneth B. , 
Pomeroy testified. “We think the 
public is entitled to know the at 
swers to these questions, and any 
other facts that may come to light 
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before any action is taken on wilder- 
ness legislation. Incidentally, several 
members of the ORRRC Commis- 
sion and its advisory staff have urged 
The American Forestry Association 
to recommend deferment until their 
studies are completed. Inasmuch as 
these people also are members of the 
association, we can not disregard 
their desires.” 

Addressing himself directly to the 
Wilderness Bill, Mr. Pomeroy said, 
“In many respects it is an improve- 
ment over earlier wilderness bills. 
There are, however, two important 
sections that need further consider- 
ation. The first pertains to the im- 
plied intent of a proposal which 
brings together in one system, three 
agencies which were created with 
divergent basic objectives. Specifical- 
ly, we wish to make certain that the 
lands administered by the Forest 
Service, the National Park Service, 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
are separate and distinct, and that 
they remain so. We are strongly op- 
posed to any legislation which con- 
ceivably might make possible the fu- 
ture transfer of large segments of the 
national forests to national park 
status under the guise of wilderness 
preservation.” 


“No, But We’re Skeptical” 

Asked by Senator Anderson if he 
read any such transfer objectives into 
the bill under discussion, Mr. Pome- 
roy replied, “No, but we're skepti- 
cal.” 

Continuing, Mr. Pomeroy recom- 
mended that the title of S. 174 be 
amended to read, “An Act for the 
Preservation of Wilderness,” and 
that all references to the establish- 
ment of a “system” be deleted wher- 
ever they occur. 

“In support of this suggestion we 
wish to point out that the preserva- 
tion of wilderness has values far be- 
yond those of any system created by 
man. Many people have acknowl- 
edged wilderness enjoyment as a 
‘tate of mind, a condition that can 
be experienced on small, isolated, 
natural areas in the East as well as in 
the vast solitudes of the western for- 
ésts. As a matter of fact, the Society 
. American Foresters has recognized 
128 Tepresentative segments of the 
virgin forest in 34 states. These 
tracts range in size from as little as 
one acre to as much as 14,989 acres. 
In each instance arrangements have 
been made for their preservation. In 

(Turn to page 49) 
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“POOR 
JUDGMENT 
ASSAILED 


SPOKESMAN for the 600- 
member Puget Sound Section 
of the Society of American Forest- 
ers last month told the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee that his section by referendum 
ballot had voted overwhelmingly to 
oppose the Wilderness Bill “since, 
in our opinion, it would not pro- 
mote wise resource management.” 
The statement was made by Jay 
Gruenfeld, assistant land supervisor 
for the Weyerhaeuser Company. 
Mr. Gruenfeld told AMERICAN For- 
Ests that his section did not intend 
to appear regularly at Washington 
hearings, and that his appearance 
on this one occasion was made pos- 
sible by his company and a local 
chamber of commerce that believed 
the section’s considered views 
should be heard. 

The forester told the committee 
that blanketing wild and primitive 
areas into a wilderness system with- 
out first making exhaustive studies 
of the areas and their inter-relation- 
ship with other lands would repre- 
sent bad professional judgment and 
that no reasonable professional 
could support such a proposal in 
good conscience. 

Gruenfeld’s testimony resurrected 
views that had previously been ex- 
pressed inside AFA, namely that 
the U.S. Forest Service in support- 
ing the Wilderness Bill may not be 
reflecting the considered profession- 
al views of its more than 10,000 
career professionals. About half of 
the membership of the Puget Sound 
Section consists of federal foresters. 

The AFA, whose testimony at 
the hearing was nullified to some 
extent by that of 42 of its own Trail 
Riders who supported the bill, 
found considerable solace in the 
Puget Sound Section’s statement. It 
tended to reaffirm its own position 
taken in part as the result of advice 
from career professionals. That posi- 
tion suffered a severe blow when 
the Forest Service reversed itself 
and came out in support of the 
bill. It was rocked again last month 
when 42 of its own Trail Riders 





Jay Gruenfeld, assistant land 
supervisor, Weyerhaeuser Co. 


splintered off and came out with an 
endorsement of the bill. All told, 
AFA has lost more than 1,000 mem- 
bers as a result of its position on 
the Wilderness Bill and to have 
its position upheld by 600 profes- 
sionals is regarded as most helpful 
at this particular time. 

The AFA believes it would be a 
mistake to create a “wilderness 
system” and it further believes it 
would be a bad professional mistake 
to blanket millions of acres of wild 
and primitive areas into a wilder- 
ness system before those areas are 
examined as to their suitability as 
wilderness. 

Gruenfeld’s appearance as a rep- 
resentative of 600 practicing for- 
esters reaffirmed another opinion 
long held by AFA, namely, that the 
forestry profession can command 
great prestige and respect when it 
speaks out professionally. One mem- 
ber of the committee who said he had 
not made up his mind regarding the 
bill, welcomed the testimony of 
these experts and said when he 
made any decision he first went to 
competent professionals. This par- 
ticular senator devoted 10 minutes 
to reading the aims and purposes of 
the society into the Record. 

In his testimony, Mr. Gruenfeld 
said further that “some people be- 
lieve that .foresters are not in- 
terested in anything but economics 
and sawlogs. This is not true. Most 
foresters are not only technically 
trained land managers but are also 
devout believers in the non-dollar 
values to be found in an out-of- 
doors career. (Anyone familiar with 
the forester wage scale knows this 
must be true.) Many foresters, like 
myself, not only like wilderness but 

(Turn to page 53) 








NECRETARY of Agriculture Or- 
S ville L. Freeman, former govern 
vy of Minnesota, last month received 
the first othcial COP of AF.A’s second 
lorest landownership study, Maren 
ta Lands Ownership, Use and 
\lanagement of Forests and Related 
Lands. by Dana, Cunningham, and 
bison See review on OPPoOsile 
lhe presentation Was mac 

ABA President Don P. Johnston 
who thanked Secretary Freeman and 


' , . Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman takes time to peruse 
his administrative assistant, Mi 


issue of American Forests that highlighted award to Dr. R. E. MeArdle 
Selke, lor their invaluable help in 
making the study a= realitv. The 
study, the most comprehensive ever 
made im the state’s history, is receiy 
ing excellent reviews in the Minne 
sota press. As Governor ol Minne 
sota, Secretary Freeman saw the need 
for the study and gave it his full sup 
port mal cooperation. 


Somewhat concerned by articles 


} 
rict 


ind interviews published since the 

lvent of the new administration 
that the Forest Service might be 
moved bodily to the Interior Depart 
ment, President Johnston filled in 
Secretary, Freeman on the long his 
tory of the Forest Service and why it 
is an integral and important part of 
the Agriculture program due both to 
tradition and the legislative pattern 
that has evolved. Trees, like other 
agricultural products, are a crop, Mr. 
Johnston stressed both on public 


President Don P. Johnston (r) presents first official copy of APA 
ind private lands. 


study on Minnesota to Secretary Freeman, former governor of the state 


MINNESOTA LANDS STUDY COMPLETED 


Historie and legisla- 
tive history of For. 
est Service is closely 
linked with Depart 
ment of Agricul- 
ture, President 
Johnston tells See 
retary. With him (1 
tor) are AFA Exee- 
utive Vice President 
Hornaday and Chief 
Forester Pomeroy. 
Picture facing visi- 
tors is one of Pres 
dent J. Fk. Kennedy. 
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By MONROE BUSH 


Minnesota Crazy- Quilt 


WO years ago I reviewed a book 

in this column called California 
Lands—Ownership, Use, and Man- 
agement. The review itself was en- 
titled “California Crazy-Quilt.” This 
was the first of three major land 
ownership studies to be undertaken 
under the supervision of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. The sec- 
ond has now appeared: Minnesota 
Lands—Ownership, Use, and Man- 
agement of Forests and Related 


Lands (The American Forestry Asso- 
dation, Wash., D. C., 1960. 463 pp. 


$5.00). Why the sub-title was length- 
ened by five words over the earlier 
study, I have no idea. 

The books are comparable in 
many respects. Samuel T. Dana was 
the senior staff member in the prep- 
aration of each, and his associates 
have been first-rate men—in the case 
of Minnesota Lands, John H. Alli- 
son and Russell N. Cunningham. 
The text of both is scrupulously 
honest. And neither book goes much 
further than to suggest procedures 
for coping with the forest and land- 
use problems of the two states. The 
conclusions are precise and very 
useful generalities. Of these two 
sister-books, Minnesota Lands is the 
better organized. 

The review title of the first is more 
Suitable to the second, and hence 
used again. Minnesota land owner- 
ship is an incredible crazy-quilt— 
and this is the first and strangest im- 
pression the reader gets. Lands that 
have come into county ownership 
through tax default are tremendous, 
and their management pose prob- 
lems far beyond the ken of a typical 
county government. 

A second strong impression is that 
Minnesota may be, both politically 
and socially, not quite so well 
€quipped to deal with its land own- 
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ership jungle as California. The 
state has not been subject to those 
terrible pressures that have given 
California a certain political sophis- 
tication, and planning as a concept 
rests more uneasily upon the free- 
wheeling individualists of Minne- 
sota than it does on the congested, 
bursting, suburban state on the 
Pacific. 

The book is divided into four 
parts: “Natural Resources and Peo- 
ple,” “Evolution of Land Owner- 
ship,” “Present Patterns of Land 
Ownership,” and “Problems and 
Prospects.” There is very little that 
anyone need ever know about Min- 
nesota lands, and particularly the 
forest lands, that this volume does 
not supply. The authors themselves 
would be the first to deny this, for 
able scholarship sees nothing so 
clearly as the work remaining to be 
done. Yet wise and useful policy 
could be evolved from even less data 
than they supply. It is to be fervent- 
ly hoped that decision-making in 
Minnesota will not be postponed in- 
definitely, as research piles up. This 
is an ever-present danger, because 
of which | wish that the authors 
might have dared to be somewhat 
more explicit in their recommen- 
dations. 

Let this be said, however: Beneath 
the generalities there are in many in- 
stances specific conclusions that are 
inferred which, by implicit sugges- 
tion, may strike Minnesotans as their 
own ideas. This is one promising 
prospect for early action. 

Dean Dana, together with his dis- 
tinguished co-authors Allison and 
Cunningham, have followed the 
pattern of California Lands in urg- 
ing the establishment of a Natural 
Resources Council, to be authorized 
by the legislature and appointed by 


“ 


the governor to identify cur- 
rent problems and to stimulate and 
coordinate studies and action aimed 
at their solution, . . . to advise the 
legislature, the governor, and the 
various agencies and interests 

to facilitate contacts and to pro- 
mote cooperation among the various 
agencies and interests concerned 
with land problems .. .” I hope what 
they meant to say in all this neat 
prose was simply “...to knock 
heads together!” For if Minnesota 
Lands makes anything: obvious, it is 
that a certain amount of head-knock- 
ing is in order. 

A book of this kind is, however, 
necessarily too dispassionate, too ob- 
jective and thorough in a balanced, 
detached way, to come to grips with 
the political, social, and economic 
realities that make progress difficult. 
When The American Forestry As- 
sociation has done its scholarship— 
and it is essential that someone do 
it—what is needed next is a rampant 
tract by a resource prophet that will 
raise blood pressure, win friends and 
make enemies, and get accomplished 
what the scholarship has revealed to 
be essential. 

And what is essential, it appears, is 
simply a reorganization of the state’s 
land ownership pattern to achieve 
manageable land patterns and sizes. 
Many factors bear on this and 
everyone has a stake in it, but at this 
point with the AFA study completed, 
leadership is more important than 
deliberation. The people of Minne- 
sota have spirit. It would be surpris- 
ing if this spirit did not focus on the 
challenges that are posed in Minne- 
sota Lands, and find means for solu- 
tion. If this is the result of the labors 
of Messrs. Dana, Allison, and Cun- 
ningham, they should be happy men. 

(Turn to page 56) 








National Wildilfe Federation Presi- 
dent Kelley explains wildlife zones 
as depicted in striking murals on 
new headquarters to Air Force Chief 


of Staff General Thomas D. White 
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President has 


injected 
new spirit of excitement 
into conservation due to 
his integrated resources 
message to Congress and 
dedication of new wildlife 
headquarters on 16th St. 


The President arrives! Banners spank the breeze atop handsome new 
monument to the nation’s wildlife in the center of Washington, D.C. 
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Washington’s Monument to Wildlife 


gored John F. Kennedy 
dedicated the new national head- 
quarters building of the National 
Wildlife Federation last month in 
Washington, D. C. Also present at 
this memorable occasion were the 
Secretary of the Interior, other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, congressmen 
and senators, as well as some 3,000 
conservationists. Following the in- 
vocation of the Reverend Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, and an intro- 
duction by Secretary of the Interior, 
the President addressed the group: 
“Twenty-five years ago Franklin 
Roosevelt, speaking to the first Wild- 


10 


life Conference, expressed his desire 
to bring together individuals, organ- 
izations, and agencies interested in 
the restoration and conservation of 
wildlife resources so that all con- 
cerned groups could work together 
cooperatively for the common good. 

“As a result of this speech, the 
National Wildlife Federation was 
formed, an organization now affili- 
ated in fifty states, with over two 
million members, with a long record 
of accomplishment in the protection 
of our natural wildlife resources for 
the common good... . 

“At the inauguration, Robert 
Frost read a poem which began ‘the 
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land was ours before we were the 
land,’ meaning in part that this new 
land of ours sustained us before we 
were a nation and although we are 
now the land’s, a nation of people 
matched to a continent, we still draw 
our strength and sustinance in this 
city and in every city across our coun 
try from the earth. 

“Throughout our history, our soil 
and water, our forests and minerals, 
have provided the resources upon 
which this country grew and oul 
power ascended. ‘Today this great 
gift of material wealth provides the 
foundation upon which the defenst 

(Turn to page 59) 
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Washington 


PRESIDENT REQUESTS STEPPED-UP WOODLANDS 


l. 


2. 


4, 


APRIL, 


3+ EXPAND TREE PLANTING FUNDS, 


program. In his farm message deliv- 
ered to the Congress, President John F. 
Kennedy asked for a 7=point program 
for national forests and private tim- 
berland development. Special empha- 
sis, he said, needs to be given to the 
improvement of the 256 million acres 
of small, privately owned farm wood- 
lands and other small forests. Admin- 
istrative and legislative measures 
needed to insure adequate forest re- 
sources in the future, requested by 
the President are: 


REJUVENATE THE FOREST SERVICE'S LONG- 


range program for the development and 
improvement of our national forests— 
a program already returning substan- 
tial revenues to the Treasury and de- 
Signed eventually to return $500 mil- 
lion a year. (See page 14 for more 
details on the Forest Service proposal 
which was covered in the President's 
earlier message on resources. ) 


ACCELERATE FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATIVE 





assistance program for the applica- 
tion of scientific forestry techniques 
to farm and small forest owners, 
through a larger federal grant. (This 
apparently will not be a new progran, 
but rather an increase in federal sup- 
port of programs under the direct su- 
pervision of the state foresters. ) 


IN ORDER 


to make productive 50 million acres 
that will not restock naturally with- 
in a reasonable time, and to increase 
the timber stand on another 100 million 
acres. (Here, as in the small wood- 
land program, the President's program 
holds to the federal-state cooperative 
pattern established by the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act. ) 


*+ INCREASE PROTECTION AGAINST LOSSES 





caused by fire, forest insects, and 
tree diseases. (The President said, 
"The federal government's share of the 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


burden in preventing and controlling 
forest fires has not been met, even 
though the states contribute the 
greater share.") 


EMPHASIZE OUR INCENTIVE COST-SHARING 


programs with owners for tree plant- 
ing, timber stand improvement, and 
certain other practices under the Ag- 
ricultural Conservation Program. 





EXPAND FORESTRY RESEARCH. THIS, THE 


President said, has been too long neg- 


lected. (While philosophical and par- 
tisan objections may be raised to other 
aspects of the programs for private 
woodlands, it may be expected that the 
research element will receive wide 
support. ) 


COOPERATIVES FOR FOREST MANAGEMENT 





SOIL 


and marketing should be encouraged. 
(The Department of Agriculture has au- 
thority through its Farmer Cooperative 
Service to aid in the establishment of 
forest owner cooperatives, and it is 
understood that this phase of govern- 
ment participation in private for- 
estry is now being studied. ) 


AND WATER CONSERVATION WERE ALSO EM- 


phasized in the President's farm mes- 
sage. He pointed out that 1,301,450 
farmers and ranchers have had basic 
conservation plans prepared by the 
Soil Conservation Service, as of June 
30, 1960, and that an additional 500,- 
000 were receiving assistance in con- 
servation work. But, he said, this 
represents only 27 per cent of all farms 
and ranches in soil conservation dis-= 
tricts. The President called for in- 
creased federal funds for accelera- 
tion of the soil conservation program 
and for small watershed development. 


A FARM WOODLAND MANAGEMENT PROGRAM IN- 





volving cooperation between the Soil 
Conservation Districts and the forest 


(Continued on next page) 
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industries has been recommended by the 
National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts. Emphasizing that 
one of the principal objectives of 
NASCD is "to foster an effective con- 
servation program applied to the land 
by a free people acting on their own 
responsibilities," the organization 
has asked its districts to revise or 
develop programs and work plans to show 
privately owned woodlands in proper 
perspective to the total conservation 
program, and to designate responsi- 
bility within the districts for im- 
proved farm woodland forestry. The 
districts are also urged to encourage 
cooperation between woodland owners 
and representatives of the wood-using 
industries, to take advantage of in- 
dustry-sponsored programs. 


A NATIONAL FOREST WILDLIFE PROGRAM HAS BEEN 


announced by the Department of Agri- 
culture. It is contained in Part 2 of 
Operation Outdoors, the long-range 
program for the national forests, ap- 
proved by Congress and commonly known 
as Operation Multiple Use. Working 
with state fish and game departments, 
the Forest Service proposes to improve 
wildlife habitat through multiple-use 
‘management. Plans include the plant- 
ing of shrubs and herbaceous plants on 
1.5 million acres of game range; clear- 
ing openings, food patches, and game 
ways on 400,000 acres; improving 7,000 
miles of fishing streams and 56,000 
acres of lakes. Timber cutting on 
areas of wildlife importance will be 
made with a view to provision of im- 
proved wildlife habitat; roads will be 
built with hunting and fishing access 
in mind; range developments for live- 
stock will be made also to improve 
browse and water conditions for wild- 
life. Estimated costs of the planned 
improvements is $25.6 million over a 
10=- to 15-year period. 


THE COSTS OF FOREST FIRE SUPPRESSION ARE 





reflected in supplemental appropria- 
tions approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Of $36 million included 
to meet deficiencies for national for- 
est activities for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, $31.5 million is to 
cover fire-fighting costs, above the 
initial $5 million appropriated for 
the year. The rest is to take care of 
legislated pay increases. Similarly 
the supplemental funds for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior include fire- 
fighting deficits of $3.7 million for 
Bureau of Land Management, $940,000 
for Bureau of Indian Affairs. 





THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN FOR. 





estry Association on Feb. 17 recon- 
mended that the remaining private 
holdings within the Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area be acquired by the federal 
government. The board recommended: 
1) the authorization for appropria- 
tions under the Act of June 22, 1948, 
as amended, be increased from $2,500,- 
000 to $4,500,000; 2) that the federal 
government be permitted to exercise 
the power of eminent domain in acquir- 
ing any land within this area that 
cannot be obtained by negotiation; 3) 
that the Congress remove the provi- 
Sion in the Appropriation Act which 
requires local county governments to 
approve local acquisitions within the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area; and 4) any 
funds appropriated for this purpose be 
made available until expended. The 
board further instructed the associa- 
tion's Chief Forester to notify the 
appropriate Congressional Committees 
of this action and that when hearings 
are held on H. R. 3052 that their rec- 
ommendations be made a part of the per- 
manent record. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN FOR- 


estry Association on Feb. 17 recon- 
mended that Point Reyes, California, 
be designated as a National Seashore 
and that the Secretary of the Interior 
be authorized to take appropriate ac- 
tion toward its establishment. The 
board recommended that this action be 
initiated promptly because Point Reyes 
is immediately adjacent to a rapidly 
expanding, major metropolis. namely, 
San Francisco, and that this area 
could become another bedroom for that 
city in a very short time. In framing 
appropriate legislation the board fur- 
ther urged that the "public interest" 
be kept uppermost in mind, particular- 
ly the sections dealing with continued 
use of pastoral land. The board's ac- 
tion followed endorsement of a pro- 
posed Cape Cod Seashore in Massachu- 
setts a year ago. It is also in line 
with comments made by AFA Chief Forest- 
er K. B. Pomeroy before the Washington 
Section of the Society of American For- 
esters, and reiterated before the 
board, that foresters should make every 
effort to meet parks and recreation in- 
terests half-way in seeing to it that 
America's expanding recreational needs 
are fully met in the public interest. 
Readers who have asked for more infor- 
mation on Point Reyes will have an op- 
portunity to read a comprehensive arti- 
cle on the proposed seashore by William 
Morse, western representative of the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 
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N explosive fire situation that is building up in many 
forested areas of the nation is not conducive to 
serenity of the spirit. With the 1961 fire season now hard 
upon us, veteran fire bosses are worried, and rightfully 
so. The public, which is using our forest areas in greater 
and greater numbers, continues to display too much 
reckless irresponsibility to the forests they are privileged 
to use. The public must become cognizant of the ex- 
treme gravity of the situation if fire losses, in the ascend- 
ency the last two years, are to be arrested. At the same 
time, our fire research continues to lag despite the best 
efforts of dedicated people. We continue to employ horse 
and buggy methods in a streamlined era of tremendous 
scientific breakthroughs. In short, our fire problems are 
far from solved. 
The 1959 fire losses were the worst since 1940. It could 
| be even worse this year. Water levels are down. Only half 
as much snow as usual fell in western and midwestern 
states last winter. Are we heading into another drought? 
The answer is that we are already in one. For the third 
straight year, the West is entering a new fire season with 
a precipitation deficiency. According to Assistant Forest 
Service Chief Arthur W. Greeley, this bad downward 
swing in moisture deficiency has been going on for more 
than three years in some western regions. 

While the fire situation in the East and South remains 
about normal, Lake States foresters have now become 
alarmed (see page 18). Young forests in that region have 
now grown big enough to crown when ignited. This 





situation is being aggravated by misbegotten misan- 
thropes determined to get their own way or else who ac- 
tually have the temerity to threaten to fire Wisconsin 
forests if they don’t get their own way on the kind of deer 
season they want. “Sportsmen,” they would undoubtedly 
call themselves! 

In reply to AFA members who have asked to see the 
recent fire record, it is pretty grim. In 1958, there were 
80,308 fires, 16 per cent federal and 84 per cent state and 
private. In 1959, there were 86,737 fires, 10 per cent fed- 
eral and 90 per cent state and private. The 1960 figures 
aren't all in, but it is going to be reminiscent of the Nor- 
mandy beachhead when they arrive. All told, more than 
420,000 acres burned—the largest acreage loss since 1942. 
In only four other years since records have been kept have 
the losses been so high on national forests. The bill for 
battling these blazes will be the highest in history. In 
all probability, the same will prove true for the value of 
resources lost. 

In the West, the season came early and stayed late. At 
the peak of the fight, more than 4,000 fires were being 
fought in an engagement that approximated a major 
military operation. More than 25,000 fire fighters were 
recruited. Equipment mobilized and used included 400 
heavy tractors and dozers, 319 aircraft and thousands of 





trucks, jeeps and other mobile items. Almost six million 
gallons of fire retardants were cascaded from the air. 
Hardest areas hit were in southern California, 80,000 
acres; Montana, Oregon, Washington and Idaho where 
110,000 acres were lost including primitive and wilder- 
hess areas; and the Black Hills of South Dakota, and Ben- 
nett County, Wisconsin, where a jet stream drove a crown 
fire over 17,560 acres of young forest growth. 

In an address presented to the recent Lake States Fire 
Conference, Mr. Greeley said he keeps looking for a 
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“breakthrough” on the fire front. A number of AFA 
members, who keep asking “why” about these fires, are 
looking for a breakthrough, too, but it’s not the type you 
hear discussed at fire conferences, or at least not very 
loudly. With the population increasing and more people 
using forests, these AFA members raise the question as 
to whether our public fire fighting groups are showing 
sufficient toughness—are showing the proper willingness 
to court unpopularity—by closing up areas in jeopardy 
and keeping them closed until dangerous conditions have 
been alleviated. 

These members do not charge outright that the federal 
and state and even private agencies are being slack on 
this. They merely point out that with an inter-agency 
“recreation hassle” in full tilt the possibility exists that 
the importance of “putting first things first” might some- 
times be overlooked. In the final analysis, these members 
point out, the public custodial agencies were not put on 
the job to cater to the whims and desires of the general 
public. They were put on the job to protect those forests 
and those parks and those watersheds. And any recrea- 
tion “war,” notwithstanding, the customer most assuredly 
is not always right, as one Bostonian informs us. To 
which she tartly adds, “And that goes double for muni- 
tions interests now trying to poke their snouts into the 
national parks.” 

In brief, a growing segment of opinion in the AFA 
family is inclined to believe that any tendencies on the 
part of our agency representatives to become the original 
happiness boys should be rigidly suppressed and that they 
should be reminded that their final responsibility, as pro- 
fessionals, is not to the public but to the forests. One old 
timer adds, “The old time ranger may have been rough 
as a cob. I guess he had to be. He might question your 
right to be on his forests or even to be alive for that mat- 
ter. But he knew where his responsibility was. It wasn’t 
to you. It was to his forest. And he would lay down his 
life and sometimes did lay down his life in his service to 
that forest. I think we need more of that attitude today.” 
~ Another member puts it even more bluntly: “If these 
agencies can’t handle these fires that last summer threat- 
ened my very home, if they can’t keep the public in its 
proper place at the proper time, if they can’t work to- 
gether with a minimum of friction, then, I am in favor 
of a new setup that will see to it that they do meet their 
responsibilities.” 

These comments may be germane in some cases and 
they are certainly understandable on the part of people 
whose homes have been in jeopardy. But just “getting 
tougher” and calling for closure is not the whole story 
anymore than it is logical to blame all our troubles on the 
fire boss. People cause lots of fire, of course, but so does 
lightning. We desperately need more forest fire research. 
We don’t know yet how to stop a crown fire. Foresters 
admit it. And while we have loyal champions in the 
House and Senate—men like John Stennis, of Mississippi 
—they need support for their programs—the kind of sup- 
port organizations like AFA, the National Parks Asso- 
ciation and similar groups can provide when they go all 
out for a worthy cause. 

So we say, don’t just squawk. Do something! And 
something you can do is to tell your public officials you 
want to see a stepped up fire research program and you 
want to see it now. There’s serious fire weather ahead! 
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RESIDENT KENNEDY submitted to 
Congress last month a special mes- 
sage on natural resources, designed 
to bring together in one message the 
widely scattered resource policies of 
the federal government. “In the 
past,” he said, “these policies have 
overlapped and often conflicted. 
Funds were wasted on competing ef- 
forts. Widely differing standards 
were applied to measure the federal 
contribution to similar projects. 
Funds and attention devoted to an- 
nual appropriations or immediate 
pressures diverted energies away 
from long-range planning for natural 
economic growth. Fees and user 
charges wholly inconsistent with each 
other, with value received, and with 
public policy have been imposed at 
some federal developments.” 

To coordinate these matters 
among the various agencies, the Pres- 


ident said he would issue one or 
more Executive Orders or directives: 

“(1) Redefining these responsibil- 
ities within the Executive Office and 
authorizing a strengthened Council 
of Economic Advisers to report to the 
President, the Congress, and the pub- 
lic on the status of resource programs 
in relation to national needs; 

“(2) Establishing, under the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, a Presiden- 
tial Advisory Committee on Natural 
Resources, representing the federal 
agencies concerned in this area and 
seeking the advice of experts outside 
of government; and 

“(3) Instructing the Budget Direc- 
tor, in consultation with the depart- 
ments and agencies concerned, to for- 
mulate within the next 90 days gen- 
eral principles for the application of 
fees, permits, and other user charges 
at all types of federal natural re- 


source projects-or areas; and to re. 
evaluate current standards for ap- 
praising the feasibility of waiter re. 
source projects. 

“In addition,” he continued, “to 
provide a coordinated framework 
for our research programs in this 
area, and to chart the course for the 
wisest and most efficient use of the 
research talent and facilities we pos- 
sess, I shall ask the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to undertake a thor- 
ough and broadly based study and 
evaluation of the present state of re. 
search underlying the conservation, 
development, and use of natural re. 
sources, how they are formed, replen- 
ished and may be substituted for, 


and giving particular attention to 
needs for basic research and to proj- 
ects that will provide a better basis 
for natural resources planning and 
policy formulation. Pending the rec- 
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ommendations of the academy, 1 
have directed my Science Advisor 
and the federal Council for Science 
and Technology to review ongoing 
federal research activities in the field 
of natural resources and to deter- 
mine ways to strengthen the total 
government research effort relating 
to natural resources.” 

Highlights of the President’s natu- 
ral resources message follow: 


WATER RESOURCES 


The “no new starts” policy for 
flood control projects was rejected 
by the Administration. The Presi- 
dent said that he had requested the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
to work with appropriate depart- 
ment and agency heads in order to 
schedule a progressive, orderly pro- 
ram of starting new projects to meet 
accumulated demands. 


The President agreed with the 
goal recommended by the Senate 
Select Committee to develop com- 
prehensive river basin plans, in 
cooperation with the individual 
states, by 1970. He urged Congress 
to authorize planning commissions 
for all major river basins where ade- 
quate coordinated plans do not exist. 
He added that a major reason for 
such planning is the ability to identi- 
fy both the need and the location of 
future reservoir sites far in advance 
of construction, and, therefore, urged 
enactment of further legislation per- 
mitting the reservation of known fu- 
ture reservoir sites by the operating 
agency, whenever such protection is 
necessary. 

To implement the small watershed 
projects, an integral part of the soil 
and water conservation program, the 
President said, “I have asked the Sec- 
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retary of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with other interested federal agen- 
cies, to review the basic objective of 
our soil conservation and watershed 
management programs, and to make 
certain that any federal assistance is 
directed toward realizing maximum 
benefits for the nation as a whole. In 
addition, there should be improved 
coordination of the various federal 
and local activities in this field. 

For a more effective water pollu- 
tion control program, President Ken- 
nedy proposed the following: 1) En- 
actment of legislation along the gen- 
eral lines of H.R. 4036 and S. 120 
extending and increasing federal 
financial assistance for the operation 
of state and interstate water pollu- 
tion control agencies; 2) Increase 
the amount of federal assistance 
to municipalities for construction 
of waste treatment facilities; 3) 
Strengthen enforcement procedures 
to abate serious pollution situations 
of national significance; 4) An inten- 
sive and broadened research effort to 
determine the specific sources of 
water pollution and their adverse 
effects upon all water uses, and to 
find more effective means of prevent- 
ing, controlling, or removing con- 
taminants; 5) Establishment of a 
(Turn to page 48) 


President Kennedy and members 
of his Cabinet—From left, Post- 
master General Edward Day, 
U.N. Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son, Vice President Johnson, De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara, Agriculture Secretary Or- 
ville Freeman, Labor Secretary 
Arthur Goldberg, Welfare Secre- 
tary Abraham Ribicoff, Com- 
merce Secretary Luther Hodges, 
Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, President Kennedy, Treas- 
ury Secretary Douglas Dillon and 
Interior Secretary Stewart Udall. 
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IVE years ago an aroused citi- 
aed pledged its all-out effort to 
stamp out the demon wild fire in the 
South. Twelve hundred sheriffs, dis- 
trict attorneys, judges, landowners, 
housewives, industrialists, and for- 
esters united at the Southern Fire 
Conference in New Orleans. (AMER- 
ICAN Forests, May, 1956.) 

Subsequently, at a hundred dis- 
trict meetings, a quarter of a million 
people enlisted in the fight. Tons of 
fire prevention literature went out 
to users of the forest. Pleas and ex- 
hortations rode the air waves. Hill- 
billy bands conveyed the message to 
subconscious minds. Fire guards 
even made house to house calls to 
acquaint people with the problem. 

Progress has been made. Millions 
of acres have been placed under or- 
ganized fire protection. Detection 
systems and suppression forces have 
been strengthened. As a result the 
acreage burned annually has been 
reduced. Furthermore, there has 
been some lessening in the number 
of fires, 

But it is not enough. 

Today the red demon still stalks 
the land. His flaming fingers sear 
the forests deeply and often. The 
South still suffers from 65 per cent 
of all the fires in the United States, 
outside of Alaska. Its fire occurrence 

rate is 4.6 times greater than that of 
the nation as a whole. In the South, 
fires destroy 2.15 per cent of the for- 
ests every year. This is eight times 
greater than the average annual loss 
for the entire country. 

Why? 

_ Because 98 per cent of all the fires 
in the South are man-caused. Thirty- 
cight per cent are set deliberately by 
incendiaries. Twenty-six per cent re- 
sult from carelessness in debris burn- 
ing. The remainder are classed as 
accidental fires. 
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The popular TV program “Lassie,” the stars of which June Lockhart and Timmy, 
are shown on these pages, will release a “Forest ranger” show, thereby bringing the 
fire prevention message into homes of millions of young viewers across the country 


Is it not time that someone ex- 
amined the mind of man to see what 
makes him tick? 

Dr. John P. Shea, a psychologist 
employed temporarily by the federal 
government, made such a recom- 
mendation two decades ago. Alas, 
his plea fell upon deaf ears. (AMER- 
ICAN Forests, October, 1956.) Years 
passed before anything was done. 

Today only one man in the entire 
South is attempting to find out ex- 
actly why people set fires, to evaluate 
the effectiveness of present preven- 
tion measures, to suggest better meth- 
ods. His efforts, unfortunately, are 
submerged in a sea of fifty million 
people, scattered across a dozen 
states. 

This man needs help. More basic 


research in human behavior must be 
undertaken. 

This is what needs to be done: 

1) Make a region-wide survey to 
identify the sections in which most 
fires occur. Determine the probable 
reasons for their occurrence. Much 
of this information already is avail- 
able. 

2) Within the critical sections, ex- 
amine the social, economic and psy- 
chological factors affecting the atti- 
tudes and actions of people who set 
fires deliberately. In addition, probe 
the actions of all woodsworkers, 
hunters, campers, and all others who 
make use of the forest. 

3) Select and evaluate measures 
which reduce the tendencies of peo- 

(Turn to page 57) 
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Green Bay, Wisconsin—Crown fires, 
those unstoppable holocausts that 
shriek through the tops of trees at 
breakneck speeds leaving total de- 
struction in their wake, have re- 
turned to the Lake States. That was 
the grim news at the Lake State For- 
est Fire Research Conference here 
on March 7 and 8 that drew 150 fire 
specialists from Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and many other 
areas. 

It all seemed a bit incongruous, in 
a way. Here were veteran fire fight- 
ers who have done a superlatively 
good job in controlling fire in this 
tri-state region in the last three dec- 
ades, now alluding darkly once again 
to the Peshtigo disaster of 1871 that 
claimed more than 800 lives, to the 
Maine fire of a decade ago, and many 
others. 

Surely, they don’t anticipate any- 
thing like that again, an observer in- 
quires? No, possibly not, the fire 
men reply. Just the same they are 
scared and admit it. Here are some 
of the reasons why. 

In a sense, these Lake States for- 
esters and wood products firms have 
now become the victims of their own 
industriousness. Millions of trees 
have been planted here in the last 
three decades or more. These strip- 


By JAMES B. CRAIG 


ling forests of a few years ago are 
now grown big enough to crown 
when fire strikes, and they have 
crowned in a number of cases. 

Open fields that once served as fire 
breaks are now planted solidly to 
trees. In some areas, the forests pre- 
sent a panorama of miles and miles 
of treetops right to the lakes. And, 
as firemen know too well, a crown 
fire in this comparatively level coun- 
try on a windy day could sweep right 
to the shorelines. 

A special villain in the case may 
be jet streams aloft—thin bands or 
ribbons of strong winds around 100 
miles an hour or higher at altitudes 
of around six miles. Until compara- 
tively recently, we didn’t know much 
about them. Now weather observers 
can detect them on new weather sur- 
veillance radars, although much re- 
mains to be done. 

These ribbons of fast-moving air 
may be creating the atmospheric 
conditions that fan little fires into 
big fires when they dip down and 
disturb calmer air below. In at least 
two big Lake States’ fires in the last 
year or two, jet streams were dis- 
covered in close proximity to affected 
areas in both cases. It is not beyond 
the realm of possibility that a jet 
stream may have been a factor in 





Crown Fires Return 
to the Lake States 


both the Peshtigo and Chicago fires 
of many years ago. 

There are other villains. About 
half as much snow as usual has fallen 
in the Lake States region this past 
winter, a situation that is generally 
true in most western states as well, 
Water tables are down. Forest un- 
derstories are dry and grasses in open 
lands in Minnesota could become a 
hazard very quickly. 

Finally, there are the people. More 
and more of them are pouring into 
Lake States forests every season, as 
everywhere. This is a good thing. 
The conservation departments, the 
industries and the Forest Service all 
encourage it. Nevertheless the hand- 
ful of visitors that are careless pre- 
sent a fire hazard. And veteran fire- 
men at Green Bay visibly winced 


when Chief Forest Ranger Neil Le 
May, of Wisconsin, related how dis- | 


gruntled citizens of his state are 
threatening to set forest fires this 
summer if they don’t get the kind of 
deer season they want. This sort of 


threat is actually being made in the § 


so-called enlightened state of Wis 
consin. 

What do Lake States’ foresters 
plan to do about this potentially e& 
plosive situation? They plan to at 
tack. A summary of the two-day 
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meeting aud a proposed blueprint 
for action were accepted without a 
dissenting vote at the close of the 
conference, when presented by Wis- 
consin State Forester John A. Beale. 

“The potential for catastrophic 
fires is greater in the Lake States 
than ever and fire control is still—as 
it always has been—our first priority 
job,” Beale stated. 

What is to be done must be done 
ata time when budgets are tight and 
when the fire dollar fails to go as far 
as it used to, he continued. But in 
appraising the situation, one deter- 
mines that in fire control activities, 
organizations begin to reach the 
point of diminishing returns. In 
other words, it becomes increasingly 
dificult to better the situation sub- 
stantially by simply increasing pres- 
ent efforts. 

New avenues must be explored 
and new methods developed, Beale 
said. 

Boiled down to essentials, the Lake 
States fire problem falls into four 
principal categories, Beale _ said. 
They are: 

1) Learning to do more with what 
we have: Quoting Assistant Forest 
Service Chief Arthur Greeley, Beale 
reminded the audience that fires “are 
prevented, discovered, and put out, 





QUARTERBACK — M. B. 
kerman will call signals on 
new fire crusade in Lake States 


not by radio programs, fire towers, 
and tractors, but by decisions and ac- 
tions of men.” Only proper training 
can assure correct action. There is 
also a great need to document, re- 
construct, and critique all major 
fires, much the way the coaching staff 
of the Green Bay Packers recon- 
structs last Sunday’s game and shows 
where key blocks were missed. 

2) Some speakers warned that the 
public is letting down on its fire pre- 
vention effort and is becoming com- 
placent. This may be indicative of 
the need for a new approach to fire 
prevention work. Industry, in selling 
its products, has probed deeply into 
human behavior patterns which af- 
fect buying habits. If fire prevention 
experts were to do likewise they 
might be in for some rude awaken- 
ings, Beale said, stressing “I don’t 
think we can afford to overlook a 
single angle.” 

3) The Crown Fire Problem—Jack 
Barrows, of the Forest Service at 
Missoula, reported that on a national 
basis we are still taking 95 per cent 
of our fire losses on a relatively few 
fires. In 1959 abont half of the Wis- 
consin burn came in one fire; on the 
same day a single fire burned over 
13,000 acres in Minnesota, and there 
is strong evidence these fires resulted 


FULLBACK—Wisconsin State 
Forester Beale bucked pro- 
gram over for a touchdown 
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N FIRE TOWER B 
THE LINE—AII forest fire personnel in the 
Lake States area. Ranger is shown here studying | 
television fire detection hookup. New methods, g 
new research are crying need to fight crown fires t 
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! CAPTAIN—Chairman Norman S. Stone, preat- 
inee Paper Mills, (1) and his chief aide, Donald 


er M. M. Nelson, Forest Service 


<a Wisconsin Conservation Dept., organized con- Gt a Shean 
p ith them are, (1 to r) Fire Chief Merle Low- 4) remn 





FIRE 
WEATHER 
AHEAD 


from the same upper-air meteorologi- 
cal conditions. 

Lake States fire specialists can ably 
cope with normal fire conditions, but 
if catastrophic fires are to be pre- 
vented they must now learn how to 
cope with the “unusual situation,” 
Beale stressed. This problem can be 
attacked in at least two ways. First, 
through the advance in fire weather 
forecasting, making it possible to 
predict the time and location of 
weather conditions which might per- 
mit crown fires to develop; and sec- 
ond, to develop new methods of deal- 
ing with crown fires after they have 
started. 

(Turn to page 66) 
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Fire fighters battle flames that leap across Angeles Crest Highway 
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A gentle breeze rippled the flag 
over the Angeles Crest Ranger 
Station. It was nearly noon and the 
day, thus far, had been very warm 
for the thirteenth of October and 
pleasantly free of smog for this part 
of Southern California. 

Fire prevention technician Wil- 
liam D. Grater Jr. had spent the 
morning patrolling Angeles National 
Forest from Angeles Crest Highway, 
a high gear road that crosses the 
mountains and joins the suburban 
Pasadena area with the desert com- 
munities on the north side of the 
range. 

This was more or less what Grater 
had been doing every other working 
day since joining the U. S. Forest 
Service three months earlier. 

He pulled his gray and green truck 
off the paved highway and onto the 
dirt parking area in front of the 
Ranger Station. The smell of toasted 
cheese sandwiches and coffee ema- 
nating from the frame building was 
drawing a hungry work crew like a 
Magnet. 

But Grater had something other 
than lunch on his mind this day. 
Halfway to the station he did a sud- 
den about-face and hurried back to 
his truck. The yard was deserted. 
No one was there to see him reach 
ito the back of the Forest Service 
Vehicle, grab a small object wrapped 
ma dirty rag and place it on the 
front seat. 

_ Still unobserved, Grater jumped 
into the driver’s seat and pulled out 
onto the highway. 
_A few hundred yards from the sta- 
tion he took a cigarette lighter from 
his hip pocket. Unfolding the dirty 
tag, he pulled from it a paint brush. 
he bristles were stiff with the paint 
had used just the week before 
When he was making fire warning 
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William D. Grater, still in uniform, 
confessed to setting disastrous fire 


By PEGGY POWELL 


signs for the Forest Service. 

Flipping open the lighter, he held 
the flames to the bristles. As the 
brush caught fire, he drove past a 
sign that read “Protect and Enjoy 
Your Forest.” 

As he moved along the twisting 
highway, clutching the flaming torch 
in one hand and the steering wheel 
in the other, Grater brooded about 
the imagined injustices done him by 
the Forest Service. 

When the flaming brush was too 
hot to hold any longer, he pulled 
off the road onto a turnout area and 
threw the torch as far as he could. 
It landed about 30 feet off the road- 
way in tinder-dry chaparral that 
burst instantly into flames. 

Fifteen minutes later, when the 
fire alarm was sounded, Grater was 
chatting with fellow employees at 
Switzer’s Camp, about five miles 
away. 

In the seven days that followed, 
this cancerous grudge of a 21-year- 
old youth and a $1.48 paint brush 
caused a fire of such proportions that 
it became the most costly single blaze 
in the history of the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

More than 14,000 acres of water- 
shed, valued conservatively at $21 
million, were laid to waste. Two 
firefighters lost their lives and at 
least 50 more were seriously injured. 
And taxpayers were presented with 
a $1,400,000 bill just to cover the 
cost of suppressing the fire. 

Within minutes of the first alarm, 
Angeles Crest Highway was closed to 
all but emergency traffic. Fire units 
from the County of Los Angeles, the 
cities of Pasadena and Glendale and 
later from the State Division of For- 


estry joined the Forest Service tank- 
ers. 

By mid-afternoon firemen were 
optimistic that they could hold the 
fire to a hundred or so acres. Then 
that breeze that had rippled the flag 
so gently a few hours earlier came to 
life. It fanned the flames and sent 
them racing up every slope within 
reach. 

By nightfall the fire was spreading 
in every direction—south toward the 
foothill communities of La Canada 
and Altadena less than five miles 
away, north, east and west into the 
less accessible areas of the timbered 
mountains. 

In the early morning hours Grat- 
er’s own ranger station was  sur- 
rounded by flames and only back- 
firing saved the structure. 

Before the sun came up, the fire 
had burned down to La Canada, 
damaging several palatial homes. 
Flames spread west toward La Cres- 
centa and east toward Altadena 
where foothill residents were under 
constant threat for the next three 
days. Many were evacuated. 

For a few hours, the nation’s multi- 
million dollar space age research 
center, the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory operated by the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, was threatened, 
but a cordon of men and equipment 
was thrown around the area to save 
the gigantic Pasadena installation. 

By noon Wednesday, when the fire 
was just one day old, it had eaten 
over 2,000 acres of brush and timber. 
By noon of the second day, the baby 
monster had more than doubled its 
size and it was declared an official 
county disaster. 

Aerial tankers made repeated runs 
over the hottest spots, dropping a so- 
lution of borate in a grim effort to 

(Turn to page 55) 
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HE Georgia Forestry Commis- 
sion has facts and figures which 
show the full value of aircraft for 
fire control and detection. Like 
most states, Georgia has used con- 
tract aircraft for a number of years. 
Back in 1958, however, the state 
went in heavily for a fleet of its own, 
replacing the scattering of contract 
flyers they had used previously. 

Forests are big business in Geor- 
gia. Some 98 per cent of the land is 
privately owned and vast stands of 
hardwood and pine cover about 24 
million acres. The task of surveill- 
ance is formidable. Nearly half of 
all manufacturing establishments in 
Georgia are forest based industries 
and one out of every 12 payroll dol- 
lars comes from industries that use 
trees as their basic raw material. It 
is no wonder that the state legisla- 
ture recognizes the importance of 
the Forestry Commission. It is one 
of the best run, best equipped state 
agencies. 

Generally speaking, the south- 
eastern corner of Georgia has the 
greatest concentration of forested 
land. Here is where the large tracts 
of pine for pulpwood and the pro- 
duction of naval stores are found. 
The northern portion of the state 
is mountainous, mostly hardwood 
and with large areas that are often 
inaccessible. 

The decision to acquire a state 
owned fleet was made after much 
study. Such factors as initial cost, 
operating efficiency, and safety fac- 
tors for personnel were carefully 


weighed. When the figures were in, 
the decision was reached to set up a 
full sized air operation. 

Assistant Commission Director 
James C. Turner is also the chief of 
Fire Control. The commission’s 27 
airplanes come directly under his 
control and he has deployed them 
about the state at points needing 
the most coverage. Actually, air- 
craft are assigned to a forestry dis- 
trict and the local forester uses them 
at his discretion—as he would any 
other piece of equipment. 

The current roster of state owned 
forestry planes runs like this: Small 
150 horsepower Piper PA 18 aircraft 
—there are 16 of them—are the 
mainstay of the fleet. Each is 
equipped with an air to ground 
loudspeaker system that permits the 
pilot to talk directly with firefighters 
on the ground. Two Beachcraft 
T34 Navy surplus aircraft round 
out the observation fleet. In addi- 
tion, a Cessna 180 and a Piper Com- 
manchee are used as statewide emer- 
gency planes to ferry fire fighting 
personnel from one area to another. 
Recently two Bell helicopters joined 
the fleet for hardwood control work. 
There is also a lumbering ex-Navy 
torpedo bomber that has been con- 
verted into a “spray tanker.” Be- 
sides these, the commission still con- 
tracts for the use of four addi- 
tional planes. All aircraft are radio 
equipped to operate on the state- 
wide network that links all commis- 
sion offices, watchtowers and most of 
their vehicles. 





Although the aircraft are used 
only in the fire control program, 
Mr. Turner points out that their 
function is two-fold. “First we use 
planes for fire detecting. On an 
average day during the fire season 
we may have as many as 3 or 4 hun. 
dred ‘smokes’—fortunately « great 
many of these come from controlled 
burning. But the man in a tower 
can’t always tell whether it’s an out. 
of-control burn or not. Our aircraft 
are over the site in a matter of min. 
utes, save us valuable time and tell 
us which fires need fighting. 

“Secondly, the planes are used for 
fire fighting control,” Turner added. 
“Once a wild fire is spotted the air- 
craft directs equipment to the scene. 
This is particularly valuable in the 
mountains where the airplane is bet- 
ter able to spot approach routes and 
direct the fire boss as to where he 
can best commit his equipment. 
No telling how many acres we have 
saved because a pilot was able to 
suggest quickly the best route toa 
fire.” 

The state relies heavily on mech- 
anized fire fighting — bulldozers 
rather than massed manpower. A 
couple of good men with bulldozers 
and a man to direct them from the 
air are worth dozens of men fighting 
blindly from the ground. Bull 
dozers are, the commission feels, 
more efficient and in the long run 
less costly. 

Some idea of how valuable the 
planes have proven is gained from 

(Turn to page 63) 
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Pilot and district forester hold 
a map conference to deter- 
mine observation flight route 


The Georgia Forestry Commis- 
sion operates 27 planes. All 
aircraft have 2-way radios 
and the Pipers have air to 
ground public address system 





FORESTRY 
Takes to the Air 


By RICK KREPELA 











i pe management of furbearing 
animals is difficult, and only rare- 
ly does it go beyond the administra- 
tive action of opening or closing 
trapping seasons. A three-state pro- 
gram to reestablish fisher in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is one of the few ex- 
ceptions, and also marks one of the 
first attempts to institute a biological 
control of a forest animal pest, the 
porcupine. 

The fisher restocking program is 
now at midpoint — Montana com- 
pleted her efforts in 1960, Oregon is 
midway, and Idaho hopes to obtain 
her stocks during the winter of 1961- 
62. None of these introductions 
would be possible without the help 
of the British Columbia Fish and 
Game Branch, and the trappers of 
British Columbia who live-trapped 
the fisher. The Forest Service is an 
active co-operator in the project in 
all three states. 

Fisher have been successfully trans- 
planted in Nova Scotia and Wiscon- 
sin, so some knowledge of methods 
was available, especially the fact that 
relatively small numbers of fisher 
could successfully reestablish the ani- 
mal. 

The Northwest program is more 
than interagency—it is also interna 
tional. Plans on this scale must be 
carefully made over a long period of 
time. Many of the details were 
worked out during the two seasons 
Montana liberated fisher; each re 
stocking effort, however, results i 
improved methods. The current Ore- 
gon introductions are an example of 
a smooth co-operative effort—well 
planned and well executed. : 

Initial planning started in mid- 
summer of 1960, when the project 
had been approved by the Oregon 
Game Commission and a co-oper 
ative agreement was reached between 
the Commission and the United 
States Forest Service. Arrangements 
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By WILLIAM B. MORSE 


were made with the British Colum- 
bia Fish and Game Branch to obtain 
fisher from private trappers. Some 
live traps were furnished by the For- 
est Service, as were the aluminum 
shipping cages. 

British Columbia trappers caught 
fishers during the regular province 
trapping season. The animals were 
transported to a game farm at Kam- 
aloops. Here they were held until a 
suficient number were available for 
initial stocking of one area. Not all 
fisher were taken in live traps; in 
fact, the majority were caught in 
common steel traps. Trappers were 
happy to furnish live fisher for the 
project. The price of a live fisher 
was $100, and it is doubtful that an 
average pelt would bring $50 to the 
trapper. 

Original plans called for airlifting 
fisher by Forest Service airplane from 
Kamaloops to Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon. A prolonged spell of bad weath- 
er at the time sufficient fisher had 
been obtained prevented the airlift. 
It was necessary to haul the fisher by 
pickup truck from Kamaloops to 
Klamath Falls. Before the move, 
each fisher was ear-tagged and placed 
in a small metal shipping cage. Sex 
and age were recorded for each ani- 
mal. Photographs of this process 
could conceivably give the impres- 
sion that fisher are a quiet, “nice 
kitty” type of animal. Nothing could 

further from the truth, according 
to Chester Kebbe, chief biologist in 
charge of furbearing animals in Ore- 
gon. Kebbe has handled most of the 
furbearers of the state, and he says 
the fisher is the quickest, most fero- 
cious he has ever seen. He has proof, 
00, a badly chewed finger, the 
wound acquired during the tagging 
procedure. 

The haul to Klamath Falls was 
uneventful; the animals were taken 
to Kingsley Air Force Base on the 
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Ist Lt. M. L. Langford, pilot, helps 
unload fisher at the release point 


When crate is opened 
the fisher dashes out 


Fisher inspects new surroundings in 
Mountain Lakes Wild Area in Oregon 














Fisher are actually one 
of the fastest carnivores 
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A fisher being ear-tagged 
at Kamaloops, Brit. Columbia 


Chester Kebbe, Oregon Game 
Com., takes fisher to plane 




























Kebbe shows fisher to Col. Rupert C. Welch, com- 
mander Kingsley Field Air Base, who authorized flights 

































Pilot Langford inspects shipping 
crates in preparation for flight 


Fisher released—this animal lands on the run 
and never stops until well-hidden by timber 








edge of town for their last rie, this 
time in an Air Force helicopte». Two 
trips were made, taking men «1d ani- 
mals to the south portion of the 
Mountain Lakes Wild Area ‘igh in 
the Rogue River National Forest, 
The aircraft landed, cages were un- 
loaded, opened and shaken. Eleven 
sleek animals raced for the timber, 
a blur of movement; and fisher had 
returned to their former home jn 
Oregon. Five males and six females 
comprised this first of three liber. 
ations. 

Fisher, one of the most inappro- 
priately named animals, are a large 
member of the weasel family. The 
very name implies an animal fre. 
quenting streams and lakes, living 
primarily on fish and other aquatic 
animals, but that just isn’t so. Fisher 
live in forested areas and subsist ona 
wide variety of small rodents. The 
State of New York analyzed the con- 
tents of sixty fisher stomachs collect- 
ed during the winter trapping sea- 
son. In order of occurrence, the pri- 
mary foods were: deer, mouse, blue 
jay, grouse, and a variety of beech- 
nuts and berries. The deer, found in 
eleven stomachs, were carrion, either 
winter kill or hunter kill. Porcupine 
were found in five of the stomachs. 

Fisher are as much at home in the 
trees as on the ground; in fact, they 
have a reputation as the fastest tree- 
travelling mammal, and will make 
long leaps from tree to tree in pur 
suit of prey. Like many carnivores, 
the fisher is wide ranging, working 
an area of about ten square miles. 
They are random travelers in their 
range, not patrolling with the regu- 
lar movements of a mink or fox. 
Eastern fisher have been tracked for 
several days during which time they 
moved several miles, intensively 
hunted a ten-acre tract, and moved 
several miles the next night to hunt 
another small tract. Fisher travel 
both night and day. They are seen 
during the day, particularly when 
they are abundant. In New York 
State, many have been shot by deer 
hunters. 


The fisher is nearly as large as a 
fox, but with shorter legs, tail and 
ears. In color, it ranges from dark 
brown to nearly black, with white 
tipped hairs giving a frosty appear- 
ance about the head and shoulders. 
The summer pelage is thin and 
coarse, with long, thick guard hair 
hiding thin underfur. In winter, the 
fur is long, light and wavy, with the 
long, coarse outer hair obscuring the 
soft undercoat. A good pelt is & 
tremely valuable; Seattle Fur 

(Turn to page 47) 
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Wirth Presents New Parks 
Proposals at Wildlife Meeting 


National Park Director Moves To Control Deer and Elk in National 
Parks; Udall, Gabrielson Praise President’s Resources Message 


ONRAD WIRTH’S pronouncement 
pew overpopulation of deer and 
elk on national parks will probably 
necessitate opening the parks to some 
hunting aroused speculation at the 
9th North American Wildlife and 
Natural Resources Conference as to 
whether such action would be a pre- 
lude to operating the national parks 
on a limited multiple use basis, simi- 
lar to national forest management 
policies. 

National Park Director Wirth de- 
clared, however, that the Park Serv- 
ice continues its long-standing 
policy of interfering with natural 
processes as little as possible, but it 
recognizes that corrective actions oc- 
casionally are required to repair or 
contain the consequences of man- 
caused disturbances which are _ be- 
yond their prevention. “Habitat 
changes caused by man have in 
many instances interrupted normal 
movement of certain wildlife spe- 
cies. Many acres have been developed 
outside the parks to meet human 
population demands. This and oth- 
er restrictive features have limited 
the range in certain respects and 
overpopulations occur. Predator ani- 
mals such as the wolf and mountain 
lion are no longer effective con- 
trols,” he continued. 

Mr. Wirth said the Park Service 
does have legislative authority, to 
control destructive animal popula- 
tions by means that are scientifical- 
ly sound and that will accomplish 
the principal purpose of protecting 
the natural conditions of the park. 
Park rangers have live-trapped and 
removed animals for stocking else- 
where and have also assumed the 
responsibility of selective shooting. 
Man, in a word,” he said, “has 
taken the role of predator. Until 
research has provided us with the 
answer to how to attain a balance 
etween deer and elk populations 
and the carrying capacity of their 
oo through biological con- 

other effective means, we 
must continue to remove animals 
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National Park Director Conrad L. Wirth 


by live-trapping and shooting. 

“In searching for a solution to the 
problem,” Mr. Wirth continued, “it 
may prove necessary to seek the 
cooperation of responsible citizens 
in local areas to participate in herd 
reductions. Such cooperation would 
be undertaken in those portions of 
a park where, in the judgment of 
the Secretary, such participation is 
practical and desirable and may be 
carried out safely and effectively. 
Equitable rules and _ procedures 
would be devised and coordinated 
with state wildlife management pro- 
grams in any such cooperative ar- 
rangement to meet the temporary 
requirements of restoring a natural 
balance within a park.” 

To keep the national park pro- 
gram as dynamic and practical as 
possible, Mr. Wirth told the wild- 
life meeting, the Park Service has 
been constantly reappraising its ef- 
forts and objectives. “Within the 
next few months we hope to report 
on what we think the ultimate Na- 
tional Park System should be. There 
will be some additions to existing 
areas and adjustments of bounda- 
ries for administrative purposes. 
There also will be acquisitions of 
new areas.” 


Mr. Wirth commented that his 
organization had been heartened by 
the direct and personal support by 
President Kennedy of their recrea- 
tion and conservation objectives. 
“That the people are awakening to 
the problem, becoming alert to the 
needs, and are beginning to take 
the initiative is adequately demon- 
strated by the response they are 
giving to President Kennedy and 
Secretary Udall in their forthright 
stand on these issues.” 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall told the members of the 
Wildlife Federation that the “over- 
riding mandate to conservationists 
today is to preserve the natural 
habitat of man—to preserve it 
against the onslaught of bulldozers, 
cement mixers and_ subdividers.” 
He said, therefore, that it was a 
matter of satisfaction that President 
Kennedy, in his Special Message to 
Congress on Natural Resources, has 
set forth a charter under which 
everyone can work with all the in- 
genuity, energy, intuition, and en- 
thusiasm we can muster. 

“For, in my opinion,” Secretary 
Udall declared “never before has a 
President of the United States given 
such a broad and comprehensive 
mandate to conservation policy mak- 
ers. Particularly noteworthy is that 
section of the President’s message 
which deals with recreation. It is 
significant indeed that for the first 
time in history the recreation po- 
tential of our land and water has 
been put on a par with, say, the 
hydroelectric potential of our great 
rivers. Surely every conservationist 
who read the President’s message 
must have felt a quickening of his 
pulse at the vast opportunities 
which we can achieve under this 
broad Presidential charter. I think 
I can safely say that my associates 
and I at the Department of the In- 
terior felt a surge of purpose and 
momentum. That very night we 
sat down and began to assemble our 


(Turn to page 54) 
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HAT kind of fishing do you 

like best?” is the question many 
of us outdoor writers hear most. 
After the good fortune of enjoying 
more than a half-century of angling 
from coast to coast, including Alas- 
ka, I must reply, “It’s dry fly fishing 
for mountain trout!” 

In fairness to a More recent sport 
[have learned, I should have added, 
“fly fishing for bonefish has a warm 
place in my heart, too.” However, 
year after year when the spring rains 
come and are followed by bright, 
warm days with lazy billowing clouds 
overhead—the birds singing in the 
trees and the blood racing in my 
tired veins—I get the urge, just like 
most other outdoor fans, to take 
down my lightest rods, pack my 
waders and fly kit, then head for 
some mountain stream. 

The most useful rod for fly casting 
on all small waters is a two-ounce rod 
measuring some six to seven feet 
long, and no longer. It is easy to 
handle on brushy waters, or where 
the overhang of trees is a decided 
hazard to careless casting. 

Short, featherweight rods make un- 
dersized “‘throw-back” trout a pleas- 
ure to catch. Even some minnows 
seem like whales on my favorite Or- 
vis, Deluxe two-ounce wand, with a 
$100 price tag and the guts to lick 
most any kind of fish under 20 
pounds. However, it is possible to 
buy serviceable light tackle at a low- 
er price or you can make your own 
rod, 

With 100 yards of backing on my 
triple-tapered line, I feel secure 
when I set the hook in a large fish 
with my six and one-half foot beau- 
ty. You can cast from sun-up to dusk 
with a two-ounce fly rod and never 
have a tired wrist. And, most amaz- 
ing of all, it is possible to cast close 
to 100 feet with the tiny thing. 

When I was a boy fishing the 
Berkshire Hills for speckled beauties 
in deep but narrow streams, my rod 
Was an ungainly steel affair that tele- 
scoped in brushy places and did not 
bend much, unless I hooked a lunker. 
It was the best I had, and I was 
proud of it—today I am spoiled and 
itis no fun to use such tackle. 

_ During World War II, while serv- 
ing with the Marines in Alaska, I 
found time to take large Dolly Var- 
trout in tidal streams. These 
true charr were fun to catch and 
vod to eat, but did not take to dry 
€s readily. 

So being a stubborn fool, I tried to 
make the Dollys take flies. This was 
about as €asy as burning pig iron un- 

water. I spent a lot of time at it, 
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and the only results worth mention 
here were: They don’t like dry flies 
—period; and they can be lured with 
wet, streamer or nymphs if you are 
patient. Those without patience use 
fly and spinner, or single, cluster, or 
hunks of salmon eggs. 

I was greatly disappointed with my 
dry fly fishing in the Pacific North- 
west streams in Oregon. Sure, I 
caught lots of small trout with drys 
in the upper reaches of the famous 
Rogue River, but I could not fool 


IN 
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SPRING 


By DON CARPENTER 


any lunkers until I changed to wet 
flies and streamers or resorted to 
spinner combos. 

Casting spinner combos in most 
cases requires an eight or nine foot 
rod, weighing four or five ounces— 
regular bass-bug tackle. The only 
advantage of such gear is that what 
you lose in sport you can make up in 
longer casts with the longer rod. 
This is no problem to anglers who 
have never owned good light fly rods, 
and thus are unspoiled. 

I noted that one spent less time 
removing flies from the trees along 
western streams, because the over- 
hang is not as great as in the East, 
and the backcast travels over pebbled 
banks that are usually wide-open. 
Another thing, most western streams 
flow more swiftly than the eastern 
variety and do not fall in steps like 
many eastern dry fly waters. 


The Williamson River on the 
Klamath Indian Reservation is with- 
out a doubt the finest rainbow river 
in this country. The river is relative- 
ly short and deep before it flows into 
Agency Lake. The trout in the Wil- 
liamson grow really big—five to 30 
pounds, mainly because they have an 
unlimited supply of large chub to 
feed on. Chub in the Williamson 
come up from the lake and at full 
growth weigh as much as two to four 
pounds. 

Master of the Williamson is E. H. 
“Polly” Rosborough of Chiloquin, 
Oregon, who lives and earns his liv- 
ing tying flies right on the banks of 
this famous stream. Polly has fished 
the stream winter and summer for 
more than 20 years. His pet lure for 
the monsters is a silver and marabou, 
weighed streamer fly tied on a salt 
water 2/0 to 4/0 size longshank 
hook, a lure I have found will take 
plenty of striped bass in Chesapeake 
Bay. 

It is almost useless to fish the gin- 
clear, quiet pools of the upper Wil- 
liamson, where there is little current. 
You can see regiments of huge rain- 
bows there lying in formation on the 
bottom—but catching them is an- 
other story. A few have been caught 
at night with very long and fine lead- 
ers, but in daytime it just can’t be 
done. 

I get the best results in the Wil- 
liamson wading on top of the vol- 
canic ridges of rock and casting into 
the current where the water runs 
five to 20 feet deep. This is a tick- 
lish business, when one false step can 
mean mean an icy swim or even filled 
waders and drowning. 

These large Oregon rainbows will 
take a fly even when your line freezes 
to the rod guides every cast. I have 
also caught a few brookies and some 
very large brown trout in the same 
stream. Best dry flies are the fan- 
wing Royal Coachman and a light or 
dark Caddis. 

The Indians who fish the William- 
son rarely catch and kill more than 
one fish at a time. They mostly use 
salt water tackle baited with a foot- 
long live sucker with several spin- 
ners ahead, or a huge six-inch long 
bucktail lure tied on a 5/0 hook that 


‘ they make themselves. The Indians 


are not interested in small trout or 
a long battle; when they hook a good 
fish they put the rod over one shoul- 
der and walk up the river bank drag- 
ging their prize out of the water, 
rather than reel. the rainbow in. 
The mighty Klamath River that 
flows out-of Agency Lake down across 
the Oregon line and through north- 
(Turn to page 59) 
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Pulp Men Hear 
Besley, Greeley 


ITH the Forest Service increas- 

ingly beset by proposed “set 
aside” of national forest land for 
special purposes, it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that the U.S. Forest 
Service faces a fight in convincing 
the American public that it is com- 
petent to make wise multiple use 
decisions based on skilled profession- 
al judgment, broad knowledge of 
the highest order, and lots of old 
fashioned plain horse sense. The 
American Forestry Association be- 
lieves that the foresters can and will 
do this and at the same time shud- 
ders to think what might happen if 
they don’t. Many others think the 
Service has bitten off more than it 
can chew and is certain to make a 
mess of multiple use because it has 
now placed itself in the “position of 
playing God,” as one correspondent 
viewed it, with 18] million acres of 
land coveted by numerous user 
groups, including whole states now 
beginning to feel the pinch of the 
population explosion. This situation 
is being created by what the late 


Lowell Besley, Chairman, 
Woodlands, Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada 


Chief Forester W. B. Greeley called 
the “pressure of people on land,” the 
basic factor that largely determines 
all forest policy. That is the issue. 
Assistant Chief Arthur W. Greeley, 
the son of the former Chief Forester, 
told pulp men as much last month 
when they congregated for their an- 
nual meeting in New York City. 
Most of these men are carrying on 
first rate forest management jobs on 
their own lands including the devel- 
opment of recreation facilities. Gree- 
ley told them they were going to 
have to do more and should do more 
along these lines—a whole lot more 
—and that the same thing is true of 
the national forests owned by all the 
people. The pressures as outlined by 
Greeley on the national forests 
seemed almost fantastic to many of 
the pulp people. A part time manu- 
facturer of bows and arrows, because 
of the scarcity of good stock, wants 
all lands which support Pacific yew 
earmarked for that purpose. A strong 
move was launched some time ago to 
set aside three counties in Michigan 





Forest Service’s assistant chief 
for national forest protection, 
development, A. W. Greeley 


for the primary use of a rare warbler, 
the Kirtland warbler. Other areas 
have already been earmarked for 
sharp-tail grouse breeding. In all 
cases, cutting practices were modi- 
fied to provide for all uses without 
resorting to strict primary use man- 
agement. These are the type of prob- 
lems the Forest Service is being asked 
to resolve every day of the calendar 
year, and nine times out of 10 they 
are being resolved to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned under the 
multiple use philosophy. The issues 
that are not completely resolved to 
the satisfaction of all parties are the 
ones, of course, that the public hears 
about. 

But it’s a hard, tough road, Gree- 
ley stressed, involving in almost 
every case extremely delicate judg- 
ments. Many of the demands are 
much less modest. Conservatively, 
combined outdoor groups are now 
requesting that approximately 1 
million acres of national forests be 
converted to national parks. Another 

(Turn to page 67) 


Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, now housed in a handsome new building, is seeking to 
improve logging methods and wood transportation to mill, ensure increased supply of pulpwood of higher 
quality, and assemble and distribute technical information on logging, engineering, and forestry matters 
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| Ducks 
| Unlimited 


By ARTHUR BARTLEY 


Executive Director, 
Ducks Unlimited, Inc. 


Ae mat ccna abe te 


URING the past few weeks, and 
D continuing through the next 
few months, millions of migratory 
birds will be seen traveling age-old 
routes to their preferred nesting 
srounds. Often these migrations may 
be for only a few hundred miles, oth- 
ers May cover several thousand miles 
before the birds establish their nest- 
ing site and begin their natural func- 
tion of preserving their kind. 

Contrary to common belief, many 
migratory birds do not follow the 
same flying routes on their north- 
ward flight as they use in the fall, 
due to the availability of food at dif- 
ferent times of the year or other rea- 
sons. The destination of migratory 
birds may be attributed to a deep- 
seated sense of direction combined 
with a topographic memory. While 
many attempts have been made to 
isolate this “sense of direction,” it 
cannot be truthfully said that there 
are any positive conclusions. 

Unfortunately, however, hundreds 
of thousands of acres of prime nest- 
ing areas for one of these migratory 
species— waterfowl —have been lost 
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in the prairie states of our nation, 
thereby necessitating their further 
flight northward to find suitable hab- 
itat to raise their young. 

When it became apparent during 
the 1930’s that the numbers of ducks 
and geese were dwindling alarming- 
ly, a group of sportsmen formed a 
limited foundation known as “More 
Game Birds in America” to deter- 
mine the cause of this decline. A ten- 
year study was made of the problem 
by hundreds of biologists and field 
men covering thousands of miles in 
the United States and Canada. These 
investigations revealed that ill-ad- 
vised agricultural development and 
water drainage decreased marsh nest- 
ing habitat in three western Canadi- 
an provinces—Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, where at least 65 
per cent of all North American wa- 
terfowl are raised each year. This 
man-made disaster was a prime rea- 
son for the great losses in waterfowl 
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A fine marsh is reborn. The area given this blessing of stabilized water level is the Lake 
Kentucky project, although known locally as Steeprock Marsh, in northwest Manitoba 
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American 


numbers on the 
continent. 

If the birds were to survive and in- 
crease, this tragic loss of natural 
breeding grounds had to be correct- 
ed. The solution was through a non- 
profit, non-political membership or- 
ganization called Ducks Unlimited, 
dedicated to the cause of restoring, 
building and developing duck breed- 
ing areas in the three prairie prov- 
inces of Canada. As no federal gov- 
ernment funds could be used for such 
a purpose outside the territorial lim- 
its of the United States, duck hunters 
and other conservationists interested 
in preserving the natural heritage, 
joined together to provide necessary 
funds for the rehabilitation of the 
immense Canadian breeding area. 

Ducks Unlimited was formed in 
1937 and started its building pro- 
gram the following year with the res- 
toration of Big Grass March in cen- 

(Turn to page 64) 


Crew of Indians work at the job of rip-rapping downstream side of Steeprock March 
control structure with rock. Rocks were transported via stoneboat hauled tractor 
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POMPEY’S PILLAR 


/ Nk of the few remaining plivsi 
oP» evidences of the entire Lewis 
ind Clark expedition can be seen 
tbout thirty miles east ot Billings 
Montana. It is the signature of Cap 
tain William Clark, carved on Pom 
pey’s Pillar on Friday, July 25, 1806 
more than 150 vears ago 

On then Lewis 
ind Clark had separated, Lewis go 
ing down the Missouri River and 
Clark down the Yellowstone. It was 
on this trip that Clark saw the huge 
rock standing alone in the wide bot 
tom land on the south bank of the 
rive linpressed by the unusual tor 


return yOUTHeS 


mation he stopped to examine it 
and in his journals spent consider 
able space describing it. It was about 
250 paces trom the river shore, near 
ly 400 paces in circumterence, 200 
feet high, and accessible only from 
the northeast side. It was light col 
ored, solt sandstone, with five or six 


By MARGARET JENSEN 


leet of soil on Lop covered with 
erass. He also mentioned that In 
dians had carved pictures on the 
sides, and that there were two piles 
Neither the 
carvings nor piles of rocks exist now 
He climbed it and could see moun 


of rocks on. the top 


“emence herds ol butka 
lows, elk, and wolves Phe moun 


Lallts, ind 


tains he described must have been 
the Big Horns, part of the Bull 
\Iountains, and the Rosebuds 

Clark was so impressed with the 
rock that he named it; 


ind he noted 
in his records that he carved his 
Thali ind the date on a protected 
spot near some of the Indian picto 
graphs. His 1814 map shows the for 
mation as Pompey’s Tower. Why it 
was later called Pompev's Pillar is 
not certain. Perhaps it was because 


Pompey’s Pillar as seen from the west. 
Wrote Clark in his diary, “This rock 
I ascended and from its top has a most 


extensive view in every direction. . . .” 






ne thought later of the 
Egypt, or perhaps 
changed Clark’s text. 

There are different ston 
the origin of the name Cay 
chose tor the pillar Soni 
named it tor his negro serva 


early 


whose name was erroneou 
posed to have been Pompx 
said he named it alter a Yel 
River steamboat hand, Pom 
the generally accepted the 
the one which seems to 

most basis in fact, is. that 
named alter the son of the 
woman Sacajawea, who ma 
of the journey with Le 
Clark, carrying her child 
Pacific Ocean and back. 


Sacajawea, the “Bird W 


was a Shoshone who had _ be 
tured by another tribe wl 
was about twelve. Later she 


Turn to page 62 
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New power champ 


of the woods 


McCulloch 
One/92 


newest member of logging’s most 
respected chain saw family, 
pound-for-pound the world’s most 


powerful felling and bucking saw. 


Here’s saw power you’ve been waiting 

for, usable power in the fastest starting, 
easiest handling gear-drive ever developed. 
You'll love every lightweight inch of her! 
Feed her a single tank of fuel and she runs 
65 minutes non-stop, delivering peak 
cutting power every second of the way. 
Her streamlined body is so perfectly 
balanced you can pack her onto the steepest 
mountain slopes with ease, fell and buck 
valuable first-growth timber that up to 
now has been inaccessible with ordinary 
chain saws. On the job, the McCulloch all 
position carburetor breathes deep and 
never runs out-of-breath. Built-in felling 
sights let you drop timber on a tightrope. 
Equipped with McCulloch’s own Super 
P9 chain. Size her up, lift her up, start her 
up! The new ONE/92 will bring you 
professional sized profits because she’s 
built by McCulloch with a dependability 
unmatched by any other manufacturer. 
When you buy McCulloch, you buy the best. 











NEW ONE/92 gear-drive. 
Quick-release safety clamp 

for speedy bar and transmission 
change; built-in felling sights; 
full 360° swivel transmission; 
motorcycle type throttle-control 
handlebars, rubber mounted; 
4.22:1 gear ratio; 34 pounds with 
transmission; takes bars up 

to 60” plus 12” earth auger 
attachment. 


*. 


McCulloch offers you a complete 
line of logging saws including 
the famed 99 felling saw. 


ae 

NEW ONE/72 America’s leading direct drive for felling and bucking. 
This streamlined 21 pound saw has shock-mounted handlebar, rubber 
pistol grip, and padded safety control panel, plus new fuel tank insula- 
tion that keeps fuel 40° cooler to prevent boil-overs and spilling. Operates 
full power in any position. Fingertip controls. Takes bars up to 30” plus 
24” Paddle Bow and Speed-Tip Bar. Town and Country muffler and 
McCulloch’s Super Pintail® chain standard equipment. 


NEW ONE/82 This rugged gear-drive is completely shock mounted 
for unmatched handling ease. Lightweight and compact in design, it 
offers Town and Country muffler, insulated fuel tank, all position carbu- 
retor, fingertip controls. Perfect for felling or bucking. Takes bars up to 
42”, plus 15” Plunge Bow, 24” Paddle Bow, 24” Speed-Tip Bar. 


NEW ONE/85 Completely shock-mounted, heavy-duty gear-drive 
with the extra lugging power you need for felling big timber. 3.6:1 gear 
ratio. Fingertip controls, insulated fuel tank, and operator convenience 
features make the ONE/85 easy to handle on the toughest terrain. 
Standard equipment includes Town and Country muffler and McCulloch’s 
Super Pintail chain. Takes bars up to 42”, plus 15” Plunge Bow, 24” 
Paddle Bow, 24” Speed-Tip Bar. 

















CONVENIENCE FEATURES 


ONE/72 


ONE/82 ONE/85 ONE/92 





Lightweight construction 


21 Ibs. 








24 Ibs. 24 Ibs. 34 Ibs. 





Handlebar design 


Wrap around, mounted on rubber shock-absorbers 


Motorcycle typ 
4 rubber mo 





Fingertip controls 


Rubber padded controls throughout Yes 





Muffler 





Exclusive two-position Town and Country Standard spark ; 





ENGINEERING SPECIFICATIONS 
































Type of drive Direct | Gear ms Gear < Gear 
Gear ratio i | 3:1 or 3.6:1 | 3:1 or 3.6:1 | 4.22:1 
Carburetor Improved diaphragm type for all position cutting 

intake vaive Tuned reed and 3rd port 

Rings 2 narrow chromed steel compression rings 

Piston Permanent mold aluminum 

Cylinder design Deep finned aluminum alloy with reborable cast iron liner 

Displacement 5.3 cu. in. | 5.3 cu. in. | 5.8 cu. in. 6.3 cu. in 
Compression ratio 6.25:1 6.25:1 | 6.25:1 6.1:1 
Chain McCulloch Super Pintail Super P9 

















Weights less bar and chain. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 


COMPARE McCULLOCH’S VALUE FEATURES: Cylinders are reborable without expensive block 
replacement. Flocked-screen air cleaners resist moisture, outlast ordinary paper filters many times over. Non-spill 
fuel tank venting prevents fuel leakage when operating or carrying saw—stops dirt and dust entry two ways. 
Felt-wick pick up, insulated fuel tank, precision bearings, streamlined body styling, high strength fasteners 
throughout—these are some of the reasons why McCulloch is the number one choice of professional loggers. 











START QUICKER under all weather conditions. You get 
optimum combustion from McCulloch’s new combustion chamber 
design. Vital ignition points are protected against dirt, oil and mois- 
ture by the new labyrinth seal on the flywheel and front cover plus 
breaker box seals and internal venting. Air-cooled coil is fully 
weatherproofed for long life. Starter rope is solid nylon with form- 
fitted rubber handle. 


RUNS QUIETER Engine noise reduced to increase operator 
efficiency. This two-position Town and Country muffler is up to 
50% quieter than standard louver types, eliminates the high-noise- 
level hazard of continuous saw operation. Another convenience 
safety advance, proof of McCulloch chain saw superiority. 


SHOCK ABSORBERS on ONE/72, ONE/82, and ONE/85 
give you operating convenience no other saws have. Contoured rub- 
ber pistol grip, padded choke and oiler buttons, and a handlebar 
completely insulated against engine vibration. These exclusive fea- 
tures take the jolt out of all day cutting. 


You can own a new McCulloch chain saw for as little as $7.21 per week on approved credit. Choose the model 
you need from McCulloch’s complete line of professional saws. Dependable McCulloch service, McCulloch’s fast 
cutting —long lasting Super Pintail chain, and factory authorized parts are readily available from your nearby 
McCulloch dealer, a good man to know. For more information write Dept. I, McCulloch Corporation, 6101 West 
Century Boulevard, Los Angeles 45, California. 


McCULLOCH CHAIN SAWS 


Number One in World Sales — sold and serviced by more than 4,000 dealers in the U.S., Canada and abroad 





LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 














The wide variety of powdered foods now available are a camp cook’s 
delight. They are tasty, easy to prepare, and require little space 





Don't be a 





















































If the campers are lucky, dinner can be planned around a batch of 
freshly-caught fish. Otherwise, dehydrated meats make good eating 













































































By MARY HIRSIG HAGEN 


AST summer on one of our fam- 
ily pack trips we were accom- 
panied by three young men. We 
decided in the beginning that they 
would plan their own needs in the 
way of food, tents, sleeping bags, and 
clothing and we would do the same. 
My husband, son, and I took one 
pack horse and they took another. 
As usual I took along mostly dry 
foods. 

When we arrived at our destina- 
tion after some fifteen miles of hik- 
ing, we were tired and hungry. 
While Harold chopped wood for 
the fire, | prepared a main dish of 
packaged chicken soup, instant rice, 
and dried turkey breasts on the 
primus stove. When the fire was 
going Hal, our four-year-old, opened 
the small package of dried green 
beans to heat, put on the water for 
coffee and his instant hot chocolate, 
and emptied the dried peaches into 





Camp Cook Slave 


the water for dessert. Within a very 
short time we were eating a deli- 
cious meal while our young com- 
panions were still struggling with 
fresh meat that had leaked blood 
on their clothing, potatoes to be 
peeled, and fresh lettuce with spoiled 
dressing. They had envisioned a 
large meal of steak and all the trim- 
mings as a climax to a day’s hike but 
were soon eying our own easily pre- 
pared dinner. 

When we started down to the 
lake for some evening fishing they 
were still waiting for the potatoes 
to cook. They gave us an enviable 
glance and wished they had brought 
“quick foods.” 

Frankly, I don’t like to spend 
much time with camp cooking so I 
am constantly on the look-out for 
the short cuts. Several companies 
specialize in dehydrated foods that 
often can be purchased at sporting 
goods stores, and the local grocery 
store is a good place to find a variety 
of powdered foods. There is never 
a worry about ice when you carry 
powdered milk, dried beef, or de- 
hydrated chicken and you would be 
surprised how much extra space 
this allows. 

Without plastic bags I'd be a 
lost soul on a camp trip. Before we 
leave, I measure into the plastic 
sacks the amount of food we will 


(Turn to page 58) 





By DON CARLOS MILLER 
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NYONE hearing mention of 

Waldorf-Astoria” immediately 
thinks of New Yory City and one of 
its most famous hotels. Few people 
associate the name with a remote sec- 
tion of Oregon wilderness. But it 
was in the Beaver State that a man 
from Waldorf, Germany, garnered 
the bulk of a huge fortune, of which 
he invested some $30,000,000 in 
Manhattan Island real estate. 

Yes, it was largely through his in- 
dustry that Oregon became known 
as the “Beaver State.” While Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a small boy he 
was building a fur-trading empire 
throughout the west; he built Fort 
Astoria near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River in 1811—that is, a 
party of his men did. 

Thus, the name of John Jacob 
Astor is of prime importance in Ore- 
gon as well as in New York. Astoria 
still stands on the south bank of the 
mighty river, grown and modern but 
still filled with memories of its his- 
toric past. The Astor Column atop 
Coxcomb Hill in Astoria stands as 
a visible tribute to one of the great 
founders of America. Erected in 
1926 to a height of 125 feet, the col- 
umn contains a spiral staircase lead- 
ing to an observation platform at its 
top from which tremendous views 
of the Columbia, the Pacific and 
the forest land of the northwest can 
be viewed, a sight well worth the 
climb. 

At the same time a seven foot spi- 
ral frieze decorates the outer por- 
tions of the column. This frieze, 
the work of Italian sculptor A. Pus- 
teria, depicts many of the historic 
events that led to the eventual settle- 
ment of the area, 

However, John Jacob Astor was 
not the first important personage to 
exert his influence upon this great 
and trackless land. The famous 
Lewis and Clark expedition win- 
tered here in 1805-06. Sent out by 
President Thomas Jefferson to ex- 
plore the Oregon country, they 
sighted the Pacific on Nov. 11, 1805. 
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Water of Tillamook Bay sparkles at sunset 
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At Cape Kiwanda, fish 
are almost as large as 
boys who caught them 





Birds are plentiful along the Oregon coast. Famous Cannon Beach, near which is a great forest burn with stands of 
Japanese current warms the water in winter. huge, gaunt trees serving as evidence of damage fires cause to forests 
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Tales of shipwrecks and pirates are are inspired by the wreck 
of the Peter Iredale at Hammond Beach near Astoria, Oregon 


Children investigate crack in an old tree. Area once contained densest 
forest in Oregon. However, most of the best timber has been cut 








They constructed a pole fort four 
miles west of Astoria, a replica of 
which is now used as a museum and 
is open to the public. They called 
it Fort Clatsop because of their 
friendly relations with the Clatso 
Indians. Here they waited out the 
winter in the hope of meeting a trad- 
ing ship on the Columbia and ob. 
taining fresh supplies. 

This they never accomplished, 
leaving a few days too soon. 

During their stay they made salt 
from sea water at a cairn located in 
the present resort town Seaside, pro. 
ducing from three to four quarts of 
of salt a day. Also, they killed one 
hundred thirty-one elk and twenty- 
one deer, as well as taking a large 
amount of blubber from a giant 
whale that was tossed up onto the 
shore by the stormy seas. 

Even Lewis and Clark had their 
predecessors; there being Bruno 
Heceta in 1775 and Robert Gray in 
1792 who sailed his ship, “The Co 
lumbia,” up the legendary River of 
the West that ran through the land 
the French trappers called “Oura 
on,” meaning “hurricane,” probably | 

ecause of the fierce storms in the 
Cascades. Then there were the 
Spanish galleons that haunted the 
coast for two hundred and fifty 
years. 

Here the knowledgeable fades im 
to mystical tales of hidden treasure 
supposedly buried somewhere on 
Neahkahnie Mountain; these mingle 
with stories of the abode of Ekahni, 
the Supreme God of the Kill-a-mox 
people, which was on the same 
mountain. Many fortune-hunters 
have dug here and reported finding 
strange items such as beeswax Calr 
dles and Spanish coins. One of the 
latter, dated 1679, was exhibited for 
many years in the Nehalem Valley 
Bank. But if there ever was a treat 
ure on Neahkahnie it is still there 
as far as anyone knows. 

While this mountain rises om 
1,710 feet it juts sharply up 
from the sea and is higher than 
other land for miles around, aff 
ing the hiker who is willing to climb 
the thousand feet above U.S. 10h 7 
which skirts its base well above the 
sea, a view of a vast and tumultuous 
domain of ocean, forest and moulr 
tains. ; 

Astoria is some forty miles north 
of Neahkahnie and between the two 
lies a fabulous region of great ocean 
headlands; of wide sandy beaches 
that can scarcely be surpassed in ally 
clime, of rivers and forests and 

















| Part of the fishing fleet at Astoria 
waiting for salmon ran to hit Columbia 
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yaint sea-towns. Winters are not 
cold because of the warm Japanese 
Current that washes the shore, but 
rain is so common no one pays any 
attention to it. To see someone 
swimming in the rain is not strange 
at all. Summers are temperate with 
sunshine a fair share of the time. 

Of the resorts, Seaside is by far the 
best known and offers about any ac- 
commodation possible, as well as the 
usual coastal carnival atmosphere. 
This is almost out of place along 
the 400-mile Oregon coast; it is a 
Seaside exclusive. 

Fishing and clamming are com- 
mon sports and the great salmon 
runs up the Columbia and lesser 
rivers in September bring thousands 
of visitors from all over the world. 
Commercial fishing is one of the 
chief industries of Astoria, as well as 
many of the other towns along this 


coast, and party boats may be hired 
at most ports. 

While much of the best timber of 
the region has been cut, lumbering 
is still of great importance. Saw- 
mills are numerous and many of 
these welcome visitors. 

This area once contained the most 
dense forest of all Oregon, the state 
that still is the leading producer of 
lumber and has one fourth of the 
available timber of the United 
States. Here new growth forests 
cover the mountains prettily, await- 
ing the day when they reach cutting 
size. 

Near Cannon Beach a great forest 
burn with huge, gaunt trees stands 
as terrible evidence of what fire can 
do; this, while not scenic, is certainly 
thought-provoking and should be 
included in any tour of this west 
Oregon region. 


Many ships putting into the 
mouth of the Columbia have mis- 
judged in fog and storm and run 
aground. Some of these stand starkly 
in the sands and may be visited 
when the tides are right. One of 
these, the Peter Iredale out of Eng- 
land, is a trademark of Fort Stevens 
State Park seven miles west of As- 
toria. 

Indeed it is a strange and inter- 
esting land, this region that John 
Jacob Astor, the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, and the countless name- 
less adventurers made known in the 
cities and hamlets of the East; it is 
hardly less fabulous than they led 
their fellow-Americans to believe. 
And, while it is much changed from 
that day, it is one of the great ad- 
venture areas of America and will 
remain just that for many genera- 
tions. 


Fort Clatsop, where the Lewis and Clark Expedition wintered 
in 1805-1806, is about four miles from Astoria, Oregon. 
It had four cabins on one side, three on the opposite side 
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Astor Column honors John Jacob Astor, who 


establis 


hed trading post in the early days 


Cannon Beach was so named because of 
cannon which drifted to shore from Fy 
the schooner Shark, wrecked in 1846 
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UDALL DEALS HIMSELF IN 


HE National Advisory Board 

Council, representing the nation’s 
28,000 cattle and sheep ranchers, met 
in Washington, D. C., March 14-17 
with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. These men, 
one cattleman and one sheepman 
elected from each of the ten western 
range states, joined by three ap- 
pointed representatives of wildlife 
interests, meet annually to recom- 
mend procedures to be followed on 
the Taylor Grazing Districts. They 
have no legal or administrative 
power. 

In welcoming the group, Secretary 
of Interior Udall said, ‘““You who use 
the public range in your livestock 
operations have responsibilities of a 
semipublic nature. It is your duty 
both to use and to conserve the 
public domain.” 

Secretary Udall then reminded the 


Advisory Board that the President 
had directed him to “develop a pro- 
gram of balanced usage designed to 
reconcile the conflicting uses of graz- 
ing, forests, recreation, wildlife, 
urban development, and minerals.” 

While assuring the visitors their 
counsel was welcome, the Secretary 
also served notice that he would take 
a personal interest in their delibera- 
tions. He said, “Effective immedi- 
ately I am designating myself as co- 
chairman of this National Advisory 
Board Council for Grazing.” 

Then the new director of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, Karl S. 
Landstrom, explained the secretary’s 
recent 18-month moratorium on non- 
mineral land applications and the 
launching of a new public land con- 
servation program. The moratorium 
was declared February 14 to enable 
the Bureau to clear up a backlog of 





AST fall a pipeline company 

destroyed the white pines on 
exactly one-fifth acre of a 1942 
plantation. Then it refused to 
compensate the owner for the 
loss. 


AFA asks its members, what 
financial award is the owner en- 
titled to seek, if forced to sue for 
the recovery of damages? AMERI- 
cAN Forests will publish the 
most interesting responses in its 
Letters to the Editor column. 


Here are the facts: 


In 1923, Fred Metz purchased 
a 160-acre farm in Ohio. In 20 
years he paid off a $20,000 mort- 
gage at five per cent interest, 
making his total cost $45,080. 
In addition, he invested several 
thousand dollars in wire fences 
and tile drainage; then he re- 
placed and enlarged the build- 
ings. 

When Mr. Metz bought the 
farm it had two woodlots con- 
taining about 37 acres. He loved 
trees so much that he planted 
two smaller tracts of 3.5 and 1.5 
acres in April, 1942. The white 
pine seedlings cost him 12 cents 
each. He planted about 650 per 
acre. The survivors now are 
about 16 feet tall. 

Twelve years ago Mr. Metz 
had his farm declared a state 
game refuge. Since then he has 





What Are Metz’s Trees Worth? 


taken a great deal of pleasure in 
feeding the birds each winter. 

Last fall a pipeline company 
cut a swath about six trees wide 
across 26 rows, destroying 125 
trees. Mr. Metz sought payment 
for 113 trees, but his request was 
ignored. Then he invited three 
nurserymen to make independ- 
ent appraisals. Each man esti- 
mated the replacement cost at 
$40 per tree plus $25 each for 
planting. 

The pipeline company claims 
that the trees cannot be ap- 
praised separately. The appraisal 
must be for damage to the farm. 

Mr. Metz has been netting 
$70.00 per acre from the 118 
acres under cultivation, except 
for the two years when floods de- 
stroyed the crops. His taxes have 
increased from $168 in 1922 to 
$400 last year. 

What is the value of the one- 
fifth acre white pine plantation 
that Mr. Metz lost? 

In making his appeal to The 
American Forestry Association, 
Mr. Metz said, “I have never had 
any trouble with a soul in my 
life and this ordeal with the pipe- 
line company has caused me sev- 
eral sleepless nights. I do not 
want anything that does not 
belong to me, but I feel they 
should be made to pay for the 
destruction they have done.” 








some 40,000 applications for land, 

The conservation program, ‘n line 
with the program of the President, 
treats the public lands as a national 
reserve for future generations and re. 
stricts land dispositions. It applies a 
“public interest test’” to any tract 
proposed for transfer out of federal 
ownership. 

Chairman Dan Hughes of Colo. 
rado invited a standing room only 
group of spectators to offer sugges. 
tions for board consideration. Spokes. 
men for wildlife interests requested 
that the membership of local grazing 
boards be expanded to provide great- 
e1 representation of multiple use in- 
terests. This is a perennial request, 
Currently the administrator of each 
grazing district receives advice from 
a board of five to twelve elected stock- 
men and one appointed representa- 
tive of wildlife. Many stockmen feel 
it is unnecessary to enlarge the 
boards as each man represents other 
community interests besides grazing. 

In private conversations, members 
of the Gregon delegation told AFA’s 
Chief Forester, Kenneth B. Pomeroy, 
that they customarily allotted 15 per 
cent of the range to big game ani- 
mals whenever a new area was adju- 
dicated. This percentage varies in 
other states according to the grazing 
pressures of wildlife and livestock. 

Some of the old-timers also pointed 
out that in their youth deer often 
were scarce. Predatory animals, 
poachers and market hunters kept 
the herds of deer and elk at low 
levels. Since then bounty hunters 
have eliminated the cougars and 
wolves, while more efficient state 
game departments have controlled 
the poachers. Consequently big game 
populations in some areas have 
soared beyond the carrying capacity 
of the range. One cattleman men- 
tioned that an open winter in some 
sections had enabled elk to move I 
to summer range already. If present 
in large numbers, they will cause 
much damage to sprouting vege 
tation. 

One of the big problems involves 
rehabilitation of the range. Abuses 
of a half century ago, compounded 
by repeated fires, have seriously de 
pleted the range in many regions. If 
the range could be brought back to 
full productive capacity, both big | 
game and livestock could be accom 
modated. AFA brought this matte! 
to the attention of the House Ap 
propriations Committee during hear 
ings in mid-March. (KBP) 
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SEATTLE’'S TOLT RIVER RESERVOIR is to be completed in 1962. Under agreement with the city, 
Weyerhaeuser land in the watershed will continue to be managed for perpetual yield of timber crops. 


Tolt River Dam...a story of good timberland management 


Quality homes of wood are still America’s 
best building buy. Many of the finest are 
built with beautiful west coast lumber sold 
under Weyerhaeuser’s 4-Square trademark. 





Water for the nation’s expanding population and industry is a matter 
of grave concern in many regions. As new sources of water supply are 
developed, large areas of land are sometimes sealed off and their use 
restricted to watershed purposes. This is both unnecessary and unwise 
where commercial timberland is involved. Properly managed forest- 
lands can supply both wood and water as twin crops, year after year. 

The City of Seattle’s Tolt River watershed is a case in point. It is 
comprised of federal, state and Weyerhaeuser timberlands, all of which 
are managed for sustained yield of timber crops. This practice is 
recognized by city officials as being fully compatible with use of the 
land as a watershed. As a result, the area will continue to produce wood 
for essential products, as well as water for the City of Seattle. 

City officials and forestland owners in many other areas also can 
work out sensible long-range plans to meet future water and timber 
requirements. The accelerating demand for wood, water and other 
forest resources makes such cooperation vitally necessary. 


Weyerhaeuser Company 


Tacoma 1, Washington 





New McCulloch ROTO-BIT 


Here is a totally new concept in power pruners that lets you clear 
limbs to 18’ for improved timber quality and bigger dollar yield... 
reduce pruning time and labor costs in tree maintenance... prune 
orchard and fruit trees more quickly, more profitably than ever before. 


Revolutionary in design and application, this completely portable 
unit with high-speed cutting head was developed in cooperation with 
the U.S. Forest Service, designed and tested for fast, one-man 
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operation. You need no compressors, generators or clumsy ‘‘extras”’ 


when you own this one —it comes complete with a powerful, light- New Rotary Cutting Head zips through 
; A a 4-inch limb in just 4 seconds. At 
weight McCulloch engine, interchangeable cutting pole (available in high speed this spiral cutting edge 


. ‘ , trims fibres in a smooth, continuous 
6 or 12 foot lengths), and a special carrying harness. A high-speed planing action. Prevents scarring 
McCulloch sharpener is available at slight additional cost. ROTO-BIT eliminates ripped or torn fibres, 1 


duces bleeding, retards infestation. 
Pruner can also be adapted to McCulloch 40 and 50 series engines. 
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McCulloch's revolutionary cutting technique proved in two 


prunes 4° limb 
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e rs of field testing. 
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in 4 seconds! 


( much faster 
in this concave cut. Rotary cutting 
action planes fibres to help seal out 
disease and Promote natural sap flow 
for rapid healing. Adjustable guides 
on cutter head let you regulate depth 


and contour of cut, depending on 
bark thickness , : 





Seabee atone 


Easy to use for high or low level 
pruning. Unit is balanced for all posi- 
tion cutting and supported by an ad- 
justable fulcrum-harness to take 
stress off arms and shoulders. Opera- 
tor has both hands free to guide and 
control cut. Safety latch lets you de- 
tach unit from harness instantly. 


6 and 12 foot cutting poles interchange quickly and 
rotate 360° to provide access to crowded branches, pre- 
vent binding, and make cutting easy from any angle. 


Whatever your pruning or limbing needs, the new 
McCulloch ROTO-BIT Power Pruner will save you time, 
effort and dollars. Your nearby McCulloch dealer will 
show you further proof of its revolutionary advantagés 
... see him today. 


FEATURES AND SPECIFICATIONS 

Cutter Bit — Heat treated steel, stress relieved for rugged long 
life. Cutter driven at engine speed e@ Drive Shaft — Lightweight 
alloy steel, needle and roller bearing supported, fully cushioned 
e@ Cutter Poles — Housing of lightweight aluminum. Rotate 360° 
for maximum convenience and ease of operation @ Engine — 
Powerful 2-cycle McCulloch, die-cast aluminum and magnesium. 
Converts quickly to chain saw use @ Clutch — Centrifugal action, 
fully automatic. Stops cutter at idle speed @ Fingertip Controls 
—Throttle, ignition switch, choke. 


McCULLOCH 


ROTO-BIT POWER PRUNER 


Free Literature: Write McCulloch Corp., 6101 W. Century Bivd. 
5-0501 Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. A-8 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the price of books on forestry, 
and related subjects. We offer a partial listing and you may order others on the same subjects, whether 


listed or not. 








AFA’S SELECTION FOR THE MONTH 
OUR NATIONAL PARK POLICY— 











A Critical History—John Ise __..$10.00 
TREES 
American Trees, A Book of Discovery—Platt $ 3.50 


Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews. 3.95 
Fundamentals of Horticulture—Edmond, Musser, 























Andrews ............ . 760 
Illustrated Guide to ‘Trees and Shrubs—Graves -._.... 6.00 
Natural History of Trees—Peattie 6.00 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey, 3 Vols. 52.00 
Tree Care—Haller _. 5.95 
Trees for American Gardens—Wyman ___.-.._.. 8.00 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region—Kraemer __.__.. 5.50 
1001 Questions Answered About Trees—Platt _....... 6.00 

GENERAL FORESTRY 
Forests For The Future—Loehr —---.._.. $ 3.00 
Forest History Sources of the United States and 

Canada—Neiderheiser 3.00 
Forest Policy—Greeley _...... 6.50 
Forest and Range Policy—Dana 7.00 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer —-..___-__ in ae 
Gifford Pinchot, Forester-Politician—McGeary______. 8.50 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney 4.50 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen 7.95 
The Biltmore Story—Schenck 3.95 





FOREST MANAGEMENT 














Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr —.—._........ $ 7.50 
American Forest Management—Davis ——........... 7.75 
Developing Farm Woodlands—Preston - 5.50 
Essentials of Forestry Practice—Stoddard._.___. 5.50 
Forest Inventory—Spurr 8.50 
Forest Management—Meyer, Recknagel & Stevenson... 6.50 
Forest Pathology—Boyce 9.50 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley _... 7.50 
Plant Pathology—Walker 10.75 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham —_._...__. 7.50 
Soils and Soil Fertility—Thompson — 7.50 
The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management— 
Clawson & Held 8.50 
Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith —.__. 6.00 


LANDSCAPING—GARDENS, TREES, FLOWERS 


Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor ---$13.50 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong - — wee 




















Garden Design Illustrated—Grant 5.75 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley 4.95 
Guide to Home Landscaping—Bushey _....-__-_-__- 4.95 
Plant Buyer’s Guide—Mattoon 15.00 
Pruning Made Easy—Steffek 2.95 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman____ 8.00 
Successful Gardening Without Soil—Ticquet _.___ 3.50 
Using Wayside Plants—Coon 3.95 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry 3.95 
Wild Flowers—How to Grow Them—Steffek 3.95 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss... $15.00 
Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman —....___-»_> 7.50 
Library of Pulp and Paper Manufacture— 





McGraw-Hill on he . 34.50 
Structure of Wood—Jane ... 9.50 
Textbook of Wood Technology—Brown, Panshin & Forsaith 

 } eae = —_ & eae 12.50 
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Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush _______. $ 6.00 
Teaching Conservation—Beard 1.50 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know... === =—SSsté‘C~*S OD 
BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 
After the Sun Goes Down—Blough $ 2.95 





Audubon Western Bird Guide—Pough 
Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt — 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry 
Books of Wild Pets—Moore _...... 
Deer of North America—Taylor 
Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson —...-___»____ 
Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster —.______. 

Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart 
Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp 
Land and Wildlife—Graham ___. 
Natural History of Birds—Wing 
On the Trail of Vanishing Birds—Allen 
Ornithologist’s Guide—Hutson 
Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger -__.... 
The Reptile World—Pope, C. H. 
Return to the River—Haig-Brown 
Round River—Leopold 
Snakes and Snake Hunting—Kauffeld 
Songbirds in Your Garden—Terres 
Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 





































































































America—McClane 4.95 
The Last Passenger (pigeon)—Johnson —._..______ ~ Saw 
Wildlife Cameraman—Kjelgaard —--..------- 2.75 
1001 Questions Answered About Birds— 

Cruickshank a: 

CAMPING 
Alaskan Adventure—Williams $ 5.00 
Canoe Camping—Handel 3.00 
Canoeable Waterways in New York State—Grinnell_. 5.00 
Let’s Go Camping—dZarchy 3.25 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 2.95 
BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 

America’s Natural Resources—Callison _.._-______-___ $ 4.00 
American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman __..____-___ 7.50 
Bears in My Kitchen—Merrill 3.95 
Conservation—Coyle 5.00 
Conservation Yearbook 1956—Kauffman —..___ 7.50 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith _...__ 8.50 
Conserving Natural Resources, 2nd ed.—Allen ________. 6.75 
Fables for Foresters—Guthrie 3.50 
Fieldbook of Natural History—Palmer —_._._.___ — 10.95 
Forest Fire—Davis ee 
Geography of the Northlands—Kimble, ("eee 10.50 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium _..._»_»_>__ 4.50 
Interpreting Our Heritage—Tilden 3.50 
Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth— 

Thomas 12.50 
Our Nation’s Water Resources—Moreell _...__._-___- 3.50 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 3.50 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze .......-...--.—s-_-8.50 
Soil Conservation—Bennett 12.50 
They Knew Paul Bunyan—Beck 4.95 
Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman _.._ 7.50 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson —..._.____. 3.75 
Woods Words—W. F. McCulloch — 7.50 

JUVENILE 
Animal Babies—Bauer $ 2.95 
Birds at Home—Henry 2.95 
Famous Indian Chiefs—Moyer ——.......- 3.00 
First Fish—Colby 2.50 
Friendly Animals—Schmidt 2.95 
Homes and Habits—Schmidt . ___ 2.95 
Indian Legends—Gridley —.. 3.00 
Indians of Yesterday—Gridley “ 2.95 
Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft —...__.____ 4.50 
Lookout For The Forest—Blough 2.75 
Traveling Birds—Boulton 2.95 
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change prices this year have varied 
from $25 to $125 a pelt. 

The middle-sized fisher are gener- 
ally the most valuable, with large 
males bringing lower prices. Only 
one pelt in a thousand will bring the 
top price. The increase in value of 
the smaller pelts may be partly re- 
sponsible for fisher declines in many 
areas. They are readily tracked in 
the snow to a winter den, and trap- 
pers tend to follow tracks of the 
smaller, more valuable animals, thus 
taking an excess of females. 

Sizes have been recorded. In New 
York, 27 males ranged from 5.64 
pounds to 12.04 pounds. Forty-two 
females ranged from 2.70 pounds to 
6.91 pounds. The low weights were 
young animals. In Montana, nine 
live males ranged from 6.5 pounds to 
13.7 pounds, and 12 females ranged 
from 4.4 to 8.3 pounds. The vulner- 
ability of the female to any harvest 
based on selective track size is ob- 
vious. 

Fisher mate in April, only a few 
days after the birth of their young. 
Gestation is prolonged and is accom- 
plished by a complete cessation of 
growth of the embryo at the blasto- 
cyst stage. It is not known how long 
this period lasts, but it is probable 
that almost the entire embryonic 
growth is accomplished in about two 
months, just before birth. In New 
York studies, the uteri of seven 
trapped females were examined. 
They contained arrested embryos 
(blastocysts) varying in number from 
one to four, with the average of 
three. None of the juvenile, 7 to 8- 
month-old females had bred. Fisher 
usually use dens high in hollow trees 
as a home for their young. 

The records of fisher-porcupine re- 
lations are voluminous, most of them 
written for popular consumption. 
Fisher, their fore-parts riddled with 
quills, have been trapped in an 
emaciated condition, so the animal 
is not entirely immune to porcupine 
damage. Of 69 fisher carcasses ex- 
amined in New York, none of those 
containing quills appeared to be 
hurt. The quills were usually sof- 
tened and partially covered by con- 
Nective tissue just under the skin. 

_ Hamilton and Cook, in their New 
York study, make the following rec- 
ord of an eyewitness account of a 
porcupine kill: “Arthur Scheffler of 
Orono, Maine, writes, ‘On June 24, 
1951, while walking in the woods (20 
miles west of Princeton, Maine), I 

eard a thrashing. Just over a knoll, 
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Return of the Fisher 
(From page 26) 


I saw a fisher circling a porcupine. 
The porky kept turning, trying to 
keep its tail toward the fisher. The 
porcupine apparently became con- 
fused, for it could not keep up with 
the circling of the fisher. The fisher 
finally came head on to the porky 
and turned it over. With the porcu- 
pine on its back, the fisher had an 
easy kill. I could not be sure how 
the fisher turned the porcupine over, 
whether with its muzzle or paw, for I 
was about one hundred feet away.’ ”’ 

The New York study also makes a 
general observation that areas where 
fisher are relatively abundant have 
few porcupine, while areas of high 
porcupine density have few or no 
fisher. 

It is possible that a few fisher re- 
main in Oregon mountains, although 
none have been sighted for many 
years. In the last fisher trapping sea- 
son authorized in 1936, trappers re- 
ported taking 11 animals. No reports 
of fisher have been made during sev- 
eral recent seasons on marten, an in- 
habitant of the same mountainous 
country. 

Liberations of live-trapped fisher 
have succeeded in the East. The 
Montana liberations also show signs 
of success. Several sight records of 
fisher in the vicinity of the liberation 
point have been made. Last year a 
female fisher was caught in a mink 
trap on November 25, 1960. She had 
been liberated as a juvenile the pre- 
ceding January. Examination showed 
she was pregnant, having successfully 
bred in the wild after the release. 

Oregon hopes to obtain about 
twenty fisher in all. Several more are 
scheduled for the north part of the 
Mountain Lakes Wild Area, and the 
remainder for the Wallowa Moun- 
tains in northeastern Oregon. Next 
ycar Idaho will start work on the 
project, using the same source of Ca- 
nadian animals and the same liber- 
ation methods. Fisher will once again 
be resident of three northwest states. 

The entire effort has been co-oper- 
ative, but that has become the stand- 
ard procedure in many conservation 
activities. Game departments and 
the U. S. Forest Service co-operate 
closely throughout the nation. Co- 
operation of the British Columbia 
Fish and Game Branch with the 
western states is outstanding, and a 
splendid example of how little boun- 
daries mean in good resource man- 
agement. The United States Air 
Force is noted for its willingness to 
provide air transport for conserva- 
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tion purposes, especially when heli- 
copter service is needed to reach re- 
mote areas. The Air Force is an ac- 
tive part of the community and state 
on these matters of conservation 
service. 

Everyone is happy about the fisher 
re-stocking project. Foresters and 
timber companies are primarily in- 
terested in the biological control of 
porcupine. Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company has large holdings near 
Klamath Falls, and has indicated a 
willingness to assist in the project 
when needed. The state game de- 
partments are primarily interested 
in reestablishing a native and valu- 
able furbearer in their mountainous 
regions. The general public is just 
happy about having a little known 
animal come home to live. 





Forester to Head 
Wildlife Federation 


Dr. Paul A. 
Herbert a for- 
ester of East 
Lansing, Mich- 
igan, was elect- 
ed president of 
the National 
Wildlife Feder- 
ation during 
the 25th An- 
nual Meeting, 
held here 
March 5, 1961, 
succeeding Claude D. Kelley of 
Atmore, Ala., who served during 
the past 11 years. 

Dr. Herbert, who served as a 
Vice President prior to his elec- 
tion to head the organization, at- 
tended the original meeting at 
which the National Wildlife 
Federation was organized, and 
has been active in it continu- 
ously in the capacity of state 
representative, regional director 
or vice president. 

Dr. Herbert, who will serve 
without compensation, is Chief 
of Research of the Michigan De- 
partment of Economic Develop- 
ment. Prior to assuming this 
post, he was Director of Conser- 
vation at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Previously he had served 
as professor of forestry and head 
of the forestry department. He 
received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and MS and 
BS from Cornell University. 





Dr. Herbert 
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special unit within the Public Health 
Service under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
develop control measures to prevent 
and limit water pollution; 6) This 
same unit should provide new lead- 
ership, research, and financial and 
technical assistance for the control 
of air pollution. 

Redoubled efforts to select the 
most promising approaches to eco- 
nomic desalinization of ocean and 
brackish waters are now being pur- 
sued, the President said. He urged 
Congress to extend the current re- 
search program, and to increase the 
funds for its continuation to a level 
commensurate with the effort cur- 
rent studies will show to be needed 
—now estimated to be at least twice 
the level previously requested. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


To fulfill the government’s respon- 
sibility in this field, President Ken- 
nedy declared that “hydroelectric 
sites remaining in this country will 
be utilized and hydroelectric power 
will be incorporated in all multiple- 
purpose river projects where opti- 
mum economic use of the water justi- 
fies such action. The TVA will con- 
tinue to use the financing authority 
granted it by the last Congress to 
meet the power needs of the area it 
serves. Efforts to achieve economical- 
ly competitive nuclear power before 
the end of this decade in areas where 
fossil fuel costs are high will be en- 
couraged through basic research, en- 
gineering developments, and con- 
struction of various prototype and 
full scale reactors by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in cooperation 
with industry.” 

In marketing federal power, he 
continued, his Administration will 
be guided by basic principles which 
recognize the prior rights of the gen- 
eral public, consumer, and taxpayer 
who have financed the development 
of these great national assets orig- 
inally vested in them. 


FORESTS 


Since it is estimated that timber 
requirements will double in 40 years, 
the President urged action now to 
improve the productivity of our near- 
ly 500 million acres of commercial 
forest land. He said that “the con- 
dition of our forest land area is sub- 
stantially below par: 45 million acres 
are in need of reforestation; more 
than 150 million acres require thin- 


(From page 15) 


nings, release cuttings and other tim- 
ber stand improvement measures if 
growth rates are to be increased and 
quality timber produced; forest pro- 
tection must be extended to areas 
now poorly protected. Losses in 
growth from insects and disease need 
to be reduced substantially by wider 
application of known detection and 
control measures. 

“(A) I urge the Congress to accel- 
erate forest development on federal 
public lands both as a long-term in- 
vestment measure and as an immedi- 
ate method of relieving unemploy- 
ment in distressed areas. 

“(B) To make additional supplies 
of merchantable timber available to 
small businesses, I have directed the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and the In- 
terior to accelerate the program of 





Nature Conservancy 
Names President 


Walter S. 
Boardman, for- 
mer school su- 
perintendent of 
Oceanside, 
New York, has 
been named 
. Executive Di- 

. @£* rector of the 
R Nature Con- 

servancy, a 
non-profit 
membership 
organization concerned with the pres- 
ervation of natural areas in the 
United States. 

Mr. Boardman, for the past 36 
years an educator, author and nature 
conservationist is a native of Ran- 
dolph, New York and was graduated 
by the New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany in 1925. He subse- 
quently received a Master of Arts 
degree from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University in 1929 and an 
Ed.D. from the School of Education, 
New York University in 1940. 

A former principal of both the 
Staatsburg Union School and the 
Oceanside High School, Mr. Board- 
man serves currently as President, 
Nassau County School Administra- 
tors; is chairman of the Fuel Conser- 
vation, Adult Education and Ethics 
Committees of the New York State 
Council of City and Village Super- 
intendents; Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Higher Education, Long 
Island District. 





W. S. Boardman 
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An Integrated Approach to Natural Resources 


building approved access roads to 
public forests. 


“(C) A more difficult and unre. 
solved forest situation lies in that 
half of our forest land held in small 
private ownerships. These lands, cur- 
rently far below their productive po- 
tential, must be managed to produce 
a larger share of our future timber 
needs. Current forest owner assist- 
ance programs have proven inade- 
quate. I am therefore directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with appropriate federal and 
state agencies, to develop a program 
to help small independent timber 
owners and processors attain better 
forest management standards and 
more efficient production and utili- 
zation of forest crops.” 


PUBLIC LANDS 


For better management of our vast 
public lands, President Kennedy is 
directing the Secretary of the Inte. 
rior: To accelerate an inventory and 
evaluation of the nation’s public do- 
main holdings; develop a program of 
balanced usage designed to reconcile 
conflicting uses; to accelerate the in- 
stallation of soil and water conser- 
vation works and practices to reduce 
erosion and improve forage capacity; 
and, to proceed with the revegetation 
of range lands on which the forage 
capacity has been badly depleted or 
destroyed. 


OCEAN RESOURCES 


The Kennedy Administration 
plans to give concerted attention to 
the whole national effort in the basic 
and applied research otf oceanog: 
raphy. He said that the construction 
of ship and shore facilities for ocean 
research and survey, the development 
of new instruments for charting the 
seas and gathering data, and the 
training of new scientific manpower 
will require the coordinated efforts 
of many federal agencies. “It is my 
intention to send to the Congress for 
its information and use in consider- 
ing the 1962 budget, a national pro- 
gram for oceanography, setting forth 
the responsibilities and requirements 
of all participating government 
agencies.” 


RECREATION 


To meet the federal government’ 
appropriate share of the responsibil 
ity for providing adequate recres 
tional facilities, President Kennedy 
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announced several essential meas- 
ures. He urged Congress to enact a 
wilderness protection bill along the 
general line of S. 174, to protect our 
remaining wilderness areas. To im- 
prove both the quality and quantity 
of public recreational opportunities, 
he requests that Congress enact 
legislation leading to the establish- 
ment of seashore and shoreline areas 
such as Cape Cod, Padre Island, and 
Point Reyes. 

Also, President Kennedy said that 
he is instructing the Secretary of the 
Interior, in cooperation with other 
appropriate federal, state, and local 
oficials, and private leaders to: 1) 
Formulate a comprehensive federal 
recreational lands program; 2) Con- 
duct a survey to determine where ad- 
ditional national parks, forests, and 
seashore areas should be located; 3) 
Take steps to insure that land ac- 
quired for the construction of fed- 
erally-financed reservoirs is sufficient 
to permit future development for 
recreational purposes; and, 4) Estab- 
lish a long-range program for plan- 
ning and providing adequate open 
spaces for recreational facilities in 
urban areas. 

“T am also hopeful,” he concluded, 
“that consistent and coordinated 
federal leadership can expand our 
fish and wildlife opportunities with- 
out the present conflicts of agencies 
and interests—one department pay- 
ing to have wetlands drained for 
agricultural purposes while another 
is purchasing such lands for wildlife 
or waterfowl refuges—one agency 
encouraging chemical pesticides that 
may harm the song birds and game 
birds whose preservation is encour- 
aged by another agency—conflicts 
between private land owners and 
sportsmen—uncertain responsibility 
for the watershed and anti-pollution 
programs that are vital to our fish 
and wildlife opportunities. 

“I am directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to take the lead, with 
other federal and state officials, to 
end these conflicts and develop a 
long-range wildlife conservation pro- 
gram and to accelerate the acquisi- 
tion of upper midwest wetlands 


through the sale of federal duck 
stamps.” 


New Push for 
Wilderness Bill 
(From page 7) 

addition the Nature Conservancy, a 
private, non-profit association, re- 
peatedly has raised money by popu- 
lar subscription for the purchase and 
permanent preservation of similar 
tracts. I think the authors of S. 174 









In Forest Land Management... 


More 
Timber 
through 
WEED 
TREE 
CONTROL 
with 
WEEDONE auzo. 
Chemicals! weeone wv 4 


On thousands of acres of managed forests 
Weedone Chemical Brush Killers are 
paving the way to maximum production 
of timber products. Weedone chemicals 
and techniques have proven to industry, 
experimental stations and forestry experts 
that timber stand improvement 
can be efficient and economical. 


To its long reliable line of chemicals 
for Forest Land Management 
Programs, Amchem has added 
recent herbicide developments which 
now provide products and techniques for 
successful application to any forestry 
problem. The Amchem chemicals listed 
below, when applied according to 
directions, are your assurance of the 
most effective program to meet 
your specific requirements — 


WEEDONE 2,4,5-T 


special air spray formula 


TRINOXOL 
DINOZOL 





NEW 1961 FOLDER FREE! Describes up-to-the-minute techniques; details the right 
Amchem Weed Tree Control Program to fit the conditions of your forest. Includes 
newest information on application, seasonal factors, regional considerations, etc. 


mont TIMBER 


<I> AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
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AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
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Precious 
Seconds! 






Men who fight 
forest fires agree 
that every second 
is precious— 
priceless, in fact. 


And when it 
comes to towers, 
they agree again. 
As they discuss 
strength, weather- 
resistance, engi- 
neering know- 
how and ease-of- 
assembly, the 
name, Aermotor, 
always comes 


& 
first. 


“In Observation Towers, 110 
the Standard of Excellence Since 1888” 


AERMOTOR 
2500 W. Roosevelt Road * Chicago 8, Illinois 


Wwe gest selection of 100% Do 
Dacron Sleeping Bags. 


BY MAIL ONLY | 
Shipped dirictffom ~~ 
the factory; a 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


FREE 48 PAGE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Sportsmen throughout the world rely on 
Alaska sleeping bags for comfort, quality 
and rugged durability. Alaska products are 
the result of top quality materials, fine work- 
manship and painstaking attention to de- 
tail, Alaska sells only by mail—direct from 
the factory, assuring the finest product 
available at a minimum purchase price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed by full money re- 
fund. Write today for free catalog giving 
complete specifications and illustrations of 
sleeping bags, Down insulated clothing, 
and camping equipment. 

SLEEPING BAG CO. 
ALAS KA 334 N. W. 11th Avenue 


Portland 9,Oregon ODept.A.F. 











also had the broad aspects of wilder- 
ness preservation in mind when they 
provided under Section 5 that pri- 
vate tracts might be included in such 
a classification by gift to the appro- 
priate federal agency. 

“2. The second recommendation 
pertains to the manner in which 
portions of the national forests, now 
designated as primitive areas, be- 
come classified as wilderness—Sec. 3 
(b) (1) and Sec. 3 (e) and (f) of S. 
174. We believe that such a change 
should only come about after a posi- 
tive determination that such use is 
the primary use for the area under 
consideration. In other words, there 
should be a positive determination 
that each primitive area is of wilder- 
ness quality rather than the proposed 
blanket inclusion of all primitive 
areas with provisions for later ex- 
clusion of any unsuitable portions, 
provided the Congress does not ob- 
ject. 

“Therefore, The American Forest- 
ry Association recommends that the 
first sentence of Section 3 (b) be 
amended along the following lines: 


‘The portions of the national 
forests to be designated for pres- 
ervation as wilderness shall in- 
clude all areas classified on the 
effective date of this Act as wil- 
derness, wild, primitive, or ca- 
noe: Provided, that all the 
primitive areas shall be subject 
to prior study and review as a 
condition to the designation of 
any portion thereof as wilder- 
ness.” 

“Pending the reclassification of 
such primitive areas, the association 
recommends that they be protected 
from any use which would lessen 
their value as wilderness.” 


Elliott Barker Rides Again 

It was obvious from Senator An- 
derson’s observations in the course 
of the hearings that much of his 
knowledge of wilderness stems from 
experience with Southwest wilder- 
ness, and especially the Gila. He rem- 
inisced with considerable _ relish 
how he, Harlean James and a few 
others had almost single-handedly 
turned back an effort by stockmen to 
invade Southwest wilderness at a 
hearing several years ago at Silver 
City. It was also equally obvious 
that when Elliott S. Barker of Santa 
Fe, took the witness chair that Sena- 
tor Anderson was welcoming a man 
he regarded both as a friend and as 
an expert on wilderness. 

Mr. Barker arrived brandishing an 
endorsement of the Wilderness Bill 
signed by 42 members of the Trail 
Riders of .the Wilderness of The 
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American Forestry Association, which 
he had picked up en route to Wash- 
ington at the annual get-toge ‘her of 
the Trail Riders in Chicago. They 
meet once a year from all over the 
nation, have a big dinner and then 
sit up all night showing movies and 
slides of their various Trail Rides, 
Mr. Barker, a long-time member of 
the AFA, has been the association's 
representative in charge of a dozen 
eleven-day Trail Rides in five differ. 
ent states. As a result, he has prob. 
ably been heard at more Trail Ride 
campfires than any other man in the 
association. 

Mr. Barker quickly made it clear 
that he was not speaking from a sin- 
gle viewpoint. He said he was speak- 
ing from a widely-varied experience 
and multiple viewpoint. 

“T'll tell you why,” he said. “I im- 
migrated to a mountain ranch in 
New Mexico with my parents in a 
covered wagon 71 years ago. I was 
ranch-raised, some call it hill-billy, 
and for a time I was a professional 
guide and hunter, and operated a 
sawmill. Then I spent 10 years as 
U. S. forest ranger and forest super- 
visor. Resigning because of low sal- 
ary, I ranched for eleven years, rang- 
ing cattle on the Pecos Wilderness 
Area. After that for a year I was in 
charge of wildlife management and 
predatory control on a 300,000-acre 
mountain cattle ranch and game pre- 
serve. Then I was a state game war- 
den, head of the Department of 
Game and Fish for 22 years, retiring 
in 1953.” 

Mr. Barker said that the oppon- 
ents of the Wilderness Bill seem to 
overlook the fact that the lands in- 
volved are public property—and be- 
long to all the people. The fact that 
a very small segment of the public, 
principally stockmen and_ lumber- 
men, are permitted to carry on com: 
mercial enterprises on the bulk of 
these public lands does not give 
them the right to dictate what shall 
be done with a small remnant of it, 
he said. 

“Each American citizen’s share of 
federally-owned land amounts (0 
about three acres, and his share of 
national forests is about one acre; 
Mr. Barker said. “I for one want my 
share in a wilderness area.” 

Since he has apparently done just 
about everything in his lifetime, Mr. 
Barker then proceeded to put on all 
his various hats, one at a time, an 
come up for wilderness every time. 
Speaking from the stockman’s point 
of view, Mr. Barker observed, “I 
would say that since the Wilderness 
Preservation System specifically pro 
vides for continuation of established 
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grazing privileges, I would have no 
possible reason to protest. 

Speaking as an ex-lumberman, he 
observed, “I would have to admit 
that 92 per cent of the national for- 
est area is now available for lumber- 
ing operations so far as wilderness 
areas are concerned. I would also 
have to admit that for me to protest 
the reservation of the remaining 
eight per cent, most of which is too 
high and rugged or barren for lum- 
bering anyway, as wilderness for the 
benefit of present and future genera- 
tions would be to take an exceedingly 
selfish attitude.” 

Examining wilderness from the 
standpoint of a multiple use land 
manager, Mr. Barker concluded, “I 
would have to say that wilderness is 
indispensable.” 

He also vehemently denied charges 
that very few people actually use 
wilderness. He denied that only the 
hardy and the young enjoy it, stating 
“I've had one lady 72 and several 
men over 70—and one 76—on Trail 
Rides.” He denied that horseback 
trips into wilderness are unduly ex- 
pensive, stating that even on “these 
deluxe wilderness trips sponsored by 
The American Forestry Association, 
the Wilderness Society, and others, 
with everything furnished except 
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one’s bedroll, including horses, sad- 
dles, sleeping tents, food, cooks, pack 
outfit, packers, wranglers, guide and 
a medical officer, cost only $20 to $22 
per day. My hotel here in Washing- 
ton is running more than that and 
I’m not furnished a horse either.” 

There was something about this 
thought of the Statler Hotel in 
Washington failing to provide a 
guest a horse that struck the funny 
bone of the largely-attended hearing 
which broke into delighted guffaws. 

3ut Mr. Barker was not yet 
through. He had more to say on how 
economical it is to back-pack into the 
wilderness, how proponents of wil- 
derness at Phoenix had been la- 
beled “communistically - inclined”— 
although “‘to his credit the Honorable 
Barry Goldwater ordered all such 
statements stricken from the record,” 
why proponents of wilderness are not 
selfish, and why something very spe- 
cial about wilderness areas “inspires 
an old codger like me to express his 
feelings in verse.” 

Mr. Barker’s poem presented for 
the record follows: 


“As a place to relax there’s no spot 
that I know, 

Can compare with a seat in a camp 
fire’s red glow. 
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When you solace require for tired 
spirit or mind 

Seek the wilderness trails, there re- 
freshment you'll find. 


“Although cities may boast of their 
grandeur and sheen, 

Yet they never can match pristine 
forests I’ve seen. 

There tall trees and high peaks 
raise their crowns toward the 
sky, 

As in silence they praise the Cre- 
ator on High. 


“Not a church will you find, nor a 
shrine built by man, 

That inspires faith in God as wil- 
derness can. 

It was Moses, then Christ, went to 
mountains for prayers; 

Whatsoever their needs, are not 
ours more than theirs?” 


Mr. Barker concluded with the 
statement, “S. 174 would guarantee 
permanence and stability for the 
wilderness system that has been de- 
veloped through the years and pro- 
vide strict procedures for creation of 
new areas, modification of boun- 
daries and abolition of wilderness, 
wild, and primitive areas. Without 
it the Secretary of Agriculture 
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help arrives. 


ing gear.” 





Here’s a hard hitting “one-man” outfit for complete control 
of small fires or fast initial attack to hold larger fires until 


This efficient equipment can be mounted in your pickup in 
15 minutes leaving ample space and load capacity for “work- 


Developed in cooperation with the U. S. Forest Service for 
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Foresters, Loggers, Patrolmen, Tree Farmers, Ranchers, Con- 
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$100 MILLION ANNUALLY SPENT ON FOREST 
FIRE PROTECTION AND CONTROL! YOU CAN 
HELP COMBAT THIS RED MENACE! 











Most forest fires nationwide are still caused by incendiarists, debris burners, and careless 
smokers, in that order. You can assist in making the public aware of the need for being 
careful by using these colorful fire prevention book matches imprinted with your in- 
dividual name or that of your company. 


This striking red, yellow and black design vivid- 
ly depicts the result of carelessness. Each time 
one of these matches is used the user is re- 
minded to be careful—and he is reminded too 
of you, your company and your product, because 
your message appears on each matchbook. 
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could, if he were so minded, wipe 
out the entire system with a stroke 
of his pen. é 

“S174 would take away no priv- 
ileges that anyone now enjoys. It 
does not affect states’ water rights, 
nor does it jeopardize established 
grazing priv ileges.”” 

(This coverage of the wilderness 
hearings admittedy is narrow in 
scope, having to do only with the 
Committee Chairman’s remarks and 
the testimony of Mr. Pomeroy and 
Mr. Barker, both of The American 
Forestry Association. There were, of 
course, many other witnesses. The 
detailed emphasis on AFA comment 
is largely due to requests by wire and 
letter from AFA members who 
asked specifically for details on both 
statements, as presented by Mr. 
Pomeroy and Mr. Barker.—Editor.) 


“Poor Judgment” Assailed 
(From page 7) 


use it. In our opinion this combina- 
tion of professional training plus 
awareness of non-dollar values 
makes the forester unusually well 
qualified to make objective judg- 
ments regarding wilderness . . .” 

The complete policy statement of 
the Puget Sound Section adopted 
in August, 1958, was read into the 
Record by Mr. Gruenfeld. The 
statement follows: : 

“The Puget Sound Section sub- 
scribes to the principle of multiple 
use of forest and other wild lands; 
meaning by that, a conscious effort 
to manage each unit of land for its 
highest sustained productivity. In 
some cases, this may mean _ utiliza- 
tion of an identical area for sev- 
eral purposes at the same time; in 
others, utilization of different parts 
of an administrative unit for dif- 
ferent single or limited purposes. 
In all cases, the development of 
Management plans and policies re- 
quires adequate recognition of all 
resources and benefits, with due 
consideration of the relative eco- 
nomic and social values of each re- 
source present and of the effects of 
utilizing one resource upon the 
stability, value, and appreciation of 
the others. 

“Within the framework of these 
principles, the Puget Sound Section 
recognizes the importance and de- 
‘irability for preserving as wilder- 
ness those areas most valuable for 
that purpose so that this and future 
generations may continue to en- 
Joy those benefits derived only from 
lands which retain their natural 
primeval environment. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“More specifically: 1) Increasing 
demand by an ever expanding popu- 
lation for a multitude of products 
and services from forest and other 
wild lands requires that withdrawals 
for wilderness use must be corre- 
lated with these demands and the 
total amount of forest and wild 
land available in each region. 2) 
Determination of areas considered 
most valuable for wilderness use 
must be predicated upon intensive 
land management studies. Bounda- 


———eee, 


ries should be established oniy by the 
responsible administrative agencies 
after careful analysis of all eco. 
nomic, social, and cultura! factors 
tempered by full public discussion, 
3) The Puget Sound Section strong. 
ly Opposes any attempt to establish 
wilderness areas by blanket legis. 
lative action without exhaustive 
study of individual areas and their 
inter-relationship with other lands 
in affected administrative units.” 


Wirth Presents New Park Proposals at Wildlife Meeting 


(From page 27) 


plans and programs, with the real- 
ization that now—for the first time— 
we could put together a truly na- 
tional program for the wise develop- 
ment of our resources including the 
acquisition of still unspoiled land 
and water in every section of this 
country.” 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president 
of the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, also had praise for the Pres- 
ident’s message. “At no other time 
in the early days of a new adminis- 
tration,” Dr. Gabrielson said, “and 
at no time during the life of most, 
has a president sent such a compel- 
ling and comprehensive statement 
of natural resources problems and 
opportunities to the Congress. Most 
of us knew it was being developed, 
but few dared to hope that it would 
be so complete.” 

Dr. Gabrielson observed that just 
eight years ago, when the Adminis- 
tration changed, Washington, D. C. 
was crowded with special interest 
groups, each soliciting support for 
efforts to get profitable use of pub- 
licly-owned natural resources. “It is 
history now that few succeeded and, 
in the process of their rejection, con- 
servation emerged as a_ persuasive 
and tangible voice for the restora- 
tion and improved management of 
the country’s natural resources,” he 
said. 

In listing apparent inconsistencies 
within government that have ham- 
pered resource development, Dr. 
Gabrielson said that lack of central- 
ized review of agency policies and 
programs has been responsible for 
contradiction in the federal effort. 
The investigations of special com- 
missions have often been too 
limited in scope, and Congress has 
been reluctant to implement their 
recommendations. And, the larger 
government agencies are able to ob- 
tain essential program support with- 
out too much difficulty, while equal- 
ly deserving, but less influential, 


agencies must strive to justify their 
requests and are the first to suffer 
when budget cuts are made. 

In commenting on water policies, 
Dr. Gabrielson said that Congres 
will consider proposals for signif: 
cantly expanding the existing fed. 
eral pollution control _ program. 
“The public is demanding that the 
federal government recognize and 
accept its full share of responsibility 
in this vital matter,” he said. 

Then, referring to another phase 
of the Administration’s water pro- 
posal, Dr. Gabrielson added, “It is 
hoped that in rejecting the ‘no new 
starts’ policy, the Administration 
will not unleash projects that will 
destroy important resources. Proj: 
ects’ made possible by the expendi- 
ture of public funds should be 
made to produce benefits public in 
scope. Projects which destroy or 
greatly impair existing resources, 
for example, those that threaten 
valuable salmon runs on the Co 
lumbia, should not be authorized or 
constructed until safe fish passage 
is worked out. Public access to 
water projects, shoreline recreation, 
fish and wildlife, and the provision 
of conservation storage pools mus! 
be considered. The Federal Powe 
Commission should be forced to rec 
ognize that recreation, fisheries. 
and wildlife are valued by Amer 
icans, and that their continued 
sacrifice at FPC-licensed projects s 
not in the public interest.” 

Dr. Gabrielson then discussed the 
long-sought reorientation of the 
Bureau of Land Management. “The 
millions of acres administered by 
that agency never have approachet 
their capacity to produce national 


benefit,” he declared. ‘Many of you | 


know from personal experience that 


the BLM is dominated—and frus | 
trated—by one small group of re | 
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have sought to initiate invariably 
run aground Most get no further 
than the front office. Few persons 
are aware of the resource opportunl- 
ties that are being wasted, because 
that agency has never been permit- 
ted to state ils case. 

Another measure requiring forth- 
right action, according to Dr. Gab- 
rielson, is the retention of wetlands 
of primary importance to waterfowl 
in the tri-state region of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. He said that fed- 
eral activities in that area exem- 
plify the pointlessness of interagency 
contradiction. The Department of 
the Interior has the responsibility 
for waterfowl preservation, but the 
technical and financial assistance 
programs of the Department of 
Agriculture are accelerating the de- 
struction of good wetlands there 
faster than they can be acquired. 

Regarding recreation, Dr. Gab- 
rielson said that the President’s 
message made clear that he was in- 
structing the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Interior and other ap- 
propriate federal, state, and local 
officials and private leaders to for- 
mulate a federal recreational lands 
program. Dr. Gabrielson believes 
that, “An objective survey should 
determine where additional national 





parks, forests, and seashore areas 
are desirable. Care should be taken 
to select the right areas to make 
sure that their designation as for- 
ests, parks, or seashores takes into 
full account the public need and 
their capacity to serve that need 
in future years.” 

Dr. Gabrielson explained that 
this is the fifth year that a national 
wilderness bill has been before Con- 
gress. “The original measure,” he 
said, “has been modified in order 
to incorporate suggestions that have 
been received and to make crystal 
clear that the administrative pre- 
rogatives of existing agencies will 
not be hampered. I doubt that 
those who continue to oppose the 
wilderness bill have read it or stud- 
ied the hearing record This 
proposal has been misrepresented 
more than any bill that has been be- 
fore Congress in many years. Those 
who continue to misrepresent and 
oppose it apparently do so because 
they have designs on coveted value 
in the wilderness areas of our na- 
tional forests, parks, and wildlife 
refuges. The wilderness bill has the 
President’s support. It has the peo- 
ple’s support, and it merits imme- 
diate approval by Congress,” Dr. 
Gabrielson added. 


The Nation’s Most Costly Fire 
(From page 21) 


halt the advancing flames. On the 
ground, 2,000 men and 200 fire rigs 
fought new outbreaks on a 35-mile 
perimeter. 

By noon Friday, the roaring holo- 
caust had consumed 7,800 acres of 
land and was threatening scores of 
homes in Big Tujunga Canyon on its 
advancing western perimeter. More 
than 100 families were evacuated. 

On Saturday, the fire claimed its 
first life. One of the Zuni Indian 
firefighters was slammed to the 
ground when he was unable to get 
out of the way of a load of borate 
dropped from one of the aerial tank- 
ers. Later another Zuni died on the 
fire lines when he was stricken with 
diabetes. 

For three more days the hungry 
flames spread like an amoeba trying 
(0 appease a voracious appetite. Men 
and equipment battled night and 
day, slowly conquering the enemy. 
Finally, the end was in sight. 

my noon on Wednesday, October 
«1, 1959, the fire was declared as con- 
ained. It was days before the mop- 
ping-up operations were completed. 
Then followed the expensive task of 
reseeding and building check dams 


to prepare for the floods that were 
sure to follow. 

When the smoke had cleared, the 
Forest Service announced the fire’s 
toll: Two men dead, 50 injured, 
14,388 acres of the most valuable 
watershed in the United States de- 
stroyed on a 53.4-mile perimeter, an 
aerial tanker damaged when it 
crashed on takeoff, an unknown 
quantity of wildlife burned to death. 

Even as 2,000 men, 36 airplanes 
and 273 fire rigs were making their 
determined stand on the fire lines at 
the height of the blaze, two other 
men were working quietly, but equal- 
ly as determined, behind the lines. 

Elwood Stone, criminal investiga- 
tor for the U. S. Forest Service, and 
Sgt. Robert Bishop of the Los An- 
geles County Sheriff's arson detail, 
doubted from the moment they ar- 
rived on the scene that this fire could 
have been started accidentally. 

They discounted the probability 
of a carelessly-discarded cigarette 
which, they reasoned, could hardly 
have sailed 35 feet through the air 
headed into a wind. They also 
eliminated the probability of ex- 
haust sparks having set the blaze. 
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“From questioning our own men,” 
Stone reported later, “we learned 
that no one saw any vehicle or agen- 
cy that might have caused the fire 
during the 20 minutes prior to its 
being reported. 

“This meant that no one was us- 
ing this portion of Angeles Crest 
Highway at that particular time, ex- 


cept our own personnel. It almost 


had to be one of the eight men who 
were eating lunch at the Angeles 
Crest Ranger Station when the fire 
was reported. 

“When we learned 


that Grater 


| hadn’t eaten lunch with the rest, we 








figured him as a pretty good sus- 
pect. It just didn’t make sense that 
a husky kid like him would work all 
morning and then pass up lunch for 
no apparent reason.” 

From then on, it was a matter of 
questioning and re-questioning him, 
pinning him down as to time ele- 
ments and other factors. His story 
began to vary. He became hopelessly 
entangled in a mesh of lies. 

One month and one day from the 
time he set the fire, Grater confessed. 
He said he did it because he didn’t 
think he was getting time off that 
was due him. 

Forestry officials later explained 
that when the fire hazard is extreme, 
or when the men are assigned to 
fighting fires, they may have to fore- 
go their days off. When this happens 
they are paid overtime. 

Grater was getting a day off per 
week but because of the high fire haz- 
ard it was necessary to keep him on 
duty during part of his normal time 
off. Even though he was being paid, 
Grater felt he was being treated un- 
fairly. This was the grudge he bore 
against the Forest Service. 

After signing a confession, Grater 
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pleaded not guilty at his arraj 
ment and was ordered to appear in 
Pasadena Superior Court on a felony 
charge of maliciously burning brush 
and timber land. He could not:be 
charged with arson because he had 
not set fire to a building intended 
for human occupancy. 

When the date of his Superior 
Court trial arrived, he changed his 
plea to guilty. 

The judge ordered repeated psy: 
chiatric examinations and on June 
23, eight months after the fire, he 
was sentenced to a year in the county 
jail and placed on seven years proba- 
tion. He served seven months of his 
jail sentence and then was released, 

The fact that Grater was a Forest 
Service employee was a news angle 
that the press could hardly be ex- 
pected to overlook in its coverage of 
his confession. Because of it, many 
officials feel the whole department 
suffered an unjustified amount of 
adverse publicity. 

But scores of newspaper editorials 
and letters from individuals, all ex- 
pressing confidence in the Forest 
Service and its employees, contradicts 
their theory. It would appear, in this 
case at least, that the one “bad ap- 
ple” made the whole nation aware 
of the quality of the “rest of the bar- 
rel.” 

Today little patches of green are 
beginning to appear on the scarred 
slopes of Angeles National Forest. 
Trees are sending out new shoots 
and motorists, driving along Angeles 
Crest Highway, give but a passing 
glance to the blackened landscape. 

In a few years, people will have 
forgotten all about the Woodwardia 
Fire of October, 1959. Everyone, 
that is, except the Forest Service and 
the man who started it. 


Reading About Resources 


(From page 9) 


If, on the other hand, Minnesotans 
are content to fuss timidly around 
the edges of their land ownership 
jungle, the least that could be said 
is that The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation had done its noble best. 
Minnesota Lands is a _ resource 
study in depth. Frankly, it is not 
much fun. The reader has to care 
one whale of a lot about Minnesota 
to wade through the statistics-laden 
sentences. Yet this is the sort of 
scholarship that firmly establishes re- 
source management among the ma- 
jor, mature disciplines of the aca- 
demic world. I had the wish when 
California Lands was published, and 
feel the same in the case of this new 


book, that a “popular” condensation, 
paper-bound in perhaps fifty pag® 
would be a very valuable adjunct 0 
the heavy study itself. The principal 
theses of the project are succinc, 
and they warrant very wide distt 
bution—far wider than the book 
itself could attain. 

Kenneth B. Pomeroy is at work 
now on the third and, for the 
time being at least, final study—thi 
one concerned with land ownership, 
use, and management in North Caro- 
lina. If his group follows suit, a 
comes up with a recommendation 
for a state-wide Natural Resource 





Council, it might well become the | 
association to conclude from thes | 
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three studies that such councils are 
required in every state, and under- 
take to encourage their universal 
establishment. This would be a dec- 
ade-long project, it would follow in 
proper sequence the research that is 
now being concluded, and I can 
think of no other effort that would 
be a greater contribution by a na- 
tional conservation organization 
than to promote this vehicle of the 
resources council for the continuing 
solution of those complex problems 
that plague our management, and 
mismanagement, of the nation’s 
natural wealth. Pages 303 and 304, 
describing such a state council, are 
among the most potent in the entire 
book. 

Furthermore, it is to be hoped that 
in other states—perhaps in many 
other states—some responsible group 
will undertake to prepare and make 
available comparable synopses of tax 
legislation and land ownership legis- 
lation as have been compiled in Min- 
nesota Lands. This is a practical ref- 
erence work of a high order. The 
standard has been set. It would not 
be difficult to copy. 

In the meantime, the entire South- 
east will be awaiting the Pomeroy 
study of North Carolina. Its pub- 
lication will mark, in my judgment, 
the conclusion of one of the most 
constructive projects ever under- 
taken in the long years of the AFA. 


Fire Call 


(From page 17) 


ple to start fires. This will require 
guidance from experts in the psy- 
chology of public relations. 

4) Study physical conditions pre- 
disposing to fire occurrence—weath- 
er, fuels, accessibility, population 
density, industrial risks and the 
cycles of agricultural or industrial 
operations. 

5) Devise, apply, and evaluate 
methods of ameliorating the physical 
factors, such as reduction of hazard, 
restriction of access and movement, 
modification of equipment and 
processes, 

What would such a program cost? 

About $100,000 annually. Four 
scientists, with an adequate support- 
ing staff should develop important 
leads within five years; score a break- 
through in ten years. 

Is it worth it? 

, Last year public agencies spent 
$19.2 million for fire protection in 
twelve southern states. In addition 
private landowners spent at least $10 
million protecting their own prop- 
erty. To this must be added the tre- 
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A BETTER 


PUMP 
BY se 


SMOKECHASER OUTFIT 


MODEL N ® MODEL NM“ 


Easy pack, it “fits.” Shoulder straps will not 
‘rope,’ cut into shoulders. 

Capacity—5 gallons. Dry weight 4% Ibs., serv- 
ice weight 46 Ibs. 

Strong, corrosion resistant bag. Neoprene coated 
nylon fabric. 

Rotary ball bearing hose connectors eliminate 
hose kinks, provide right or left hand operation. 
Fedco 18” pump, ‘0’ ring seal. Every pump fac- 
tory tested. 
*Model N-M meets re- 
quirement of military 
specification MIL-E- 
212C, Extinguisher, Fire, 
Water, Back Pack, 5 Gal- 
lon, Type II. e 
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SMOKECHASER 
BRACKET 


Easily adapted to truck 
mounting or installation 
in buildings. The Smoke- 
chaser is an excellent 
fire extinguisher for 
buildings. Write for de- 
tailed brochures. 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO. 


829 Estabrook St. 


San Leandro, California 
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CRESTMONT INN 


For You, Your Family 


Take your vacation at this perfect spot atop 
the Allegheny Mountains. Days are warm, 
nights refreshingly cool. 

Swim, boat, canoe in the large natural Lake 
of the Eagles. Ride or hike along picturesque 
wooded trails, quiet country roads. Play ten- 
nis, lawn bowls, shuffleboard. Try your 
golf skill on the par-three course. (Beautiful 
regular 18-hole course, too.) Golf and 
tennis pros are available for your instruc- 
tion. Enjoy concerts, dances, movies in the 
evenings. Choose as many activities as you 
wish—or just relax and look at the view from 
a long wide porch. Children of all ages are 
welcome. Programs and directors for tots and 
teenagers. 

Modern rooms and cottages, delicious meals, 
informal atmosphere—all geared to your com- 
fort and pleasure. 

Make yours a perfect vacation. 
vacation at Crestmont Inn. 


Opens June 16—write for folder 
CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


W. T. Dickerson, President 


Make it a 
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BARTLETT 
COMPOUND 
LEVER 
SQWE combination 
tree trimmer and 

pole saw 


Double leverage 
action of pulley 
gives extra pow- 
er. Head sections 
30” overall. Easily 
converted from 
pole pruner to pole 
saw for larger 
limbs and extra 
lengths can be 
added to make de- 
sired length. Ca- 
pacity of pruner 
1%” with drop 
forged, side-cut- 
ting blade. Saw 
will handle larger 
branches. Has 16” 
curved blade with 
peg teeth. Other 
styles available. 

The SQWE com- 
bination with twu 
6 ft. Laminated 
Sitka Spruce sec- 
tions with brass 
connecting sleeves is recommended since it can be 
used as an 8%’ pole using one section, or a 14%’ 
pole by using two sections. Laminations add 
strength. 


Price complete $42.50 delivered in U.S.A. 
No C.0.D.’s please 


Write for booklet—‘PRUNING’’—Helpful Hints 
for use in Horticultural Work,” 25¢. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3019 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, Mich. 








SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 


high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 


machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 











mendous damage caused by fire. This 
is felt in many ways—reduced in- 
come for landowners, less employ- 
ment for woods workers, smaller tax 
receipts for local communities. 
There can be no lessening of fire 
suppression efforts, at least not until 
we know how to keep people from 
starting fires. But it is time now to 
apply a few ounces of prevention 


—_.., 


along with the pounds of cure. 

Inasmuch as this problemi is re. 
gion-wide, involves all classes of land- 
owners and forest industries, jm. 
pinges upon every user of the forest, 
it is a matter of national concern, 
Its solution should be undertaken by 
the federal government through the 
research branch of the U. S. Forest 
Service. 


Don’t Be a Camp Cook Slave 
(From page 37) 


need. This way I save time and 
space. I carry oleo for frying and 
flavoring. My cooking utensils con- 
sist of a set of three nestled pans 
with three lids and three cups. Each 
of us carries a knife, fork and spoon. 
We also pack a Swedish primus 
stove and a pint of white gasoline. 

For our breakfast I take along 
one of the instant cereals with sugar 
and powdered milk in the same 
package. Pancakes, an all-time fa- 
vorite on camping trips have been 
eliminated by us because of the 
weight and the extras needed. We 
drink powdered orange juice and 
carry instant coffee for us and pow- 
dered milk for Hal. Melba toast has 
become an old standby for breakfast 
and lunch. Instead of oranges or ap- 
ples, we take dried fruit. It is light 
and good either cooked or uncooked. 

Our lunches are simple. Melba 
toast or rye krisp spread with tuna- 
fish, covered with dried slices of 
turkey breast, or slices of dried 
beef make excellent sandwiches. 
Another favorite sandwich we make 
out of slices of canned chocolate 
nut bread spread with Philadelphia 
cream cheese. We are fizzie fans 
and always carry them. The cold 
water found in the high mountains 
makes them as refreshing as a root- 
beer at a drive-in on a hot day. We 
carry peanuts for quick energy and 
the salt. 

Actually, in spite of the fact that 
I don’t like to spend time at camp 
cooking, finding new menus made 


‘out of the dry foods has become a 


real challenge. Whenever I can, I 
ask people about their own back- 
country foods and make a note of 
the ones recommended. My kitchen 
is never a testing ground for the 
powdered foods. We wait until we 
go camping where there is the added 
atmosphere of an orange and yel- 
low campfire, the pungent odor of 
wood smoke, the fresh dampness of 
the tundra or the sharp smell of 
alpine fir. The added ingredient 
of cold, clear, pure water found in 


the high country gives 
hydrated foods extra flavor. 

The sky is the limit for supper. 
Because we are avid fishermen | 
usually plan supper meals around a 
batch of freshly caught fish. But, | 
also take along a main dish. On 
the market today is a variety of 
dehydrated meat bars about the 
size of a nickel candy bar that will 
feed four people. If we are lucky 
enough to catch fish, the bars are 
no trouble to carry home and they 
keep indefinitely. ‘The many brands 
of instant mashed potatoes found 
in the grocery store are far more 
convenient than carrying the whole 
potatoes. We don’t care for the 
potatoes au gratin nor the scal- 
loped potatoes because of the time 
involved in fixing them. It is pos. 
sible to buy carrot slices, corn, and 
green cabbage in dried form. Ap 
ple sauce is delicious with any meal 
and we like the instant puddings 
for dessert. Our one extravagance 
is a package of marshmallows even 
though bulky. We all enjoy tum- 
ing a marshmallow over the hot 
coals. 

Dehydrated foods have become a 
part of our camping routine wheth- 
er we go by foot or car. On a recent 
salmon fishing trip to Neah Bay, 
Washington, with another family I 
took food enough for all of us on 
the first day. As I removed the 
small box containing our larder, | 
noticed the man of the family watch- 
ing it. He finally asked, “Are you 
sure you have enough for all of 
us.” I nodded and went to work 
preparing a packaged supper of 
chicken a la king over instant rice 
with a side dish of carrot slices 
and cooked dried apricots. For des 
sert we had vanilla instant pudding 
and hot chocolate. 

With a little planning and im 
agination we had a quickly prt 
pared but satisfying meal. There 
was time left for all of us to g° 
down to the beach and enjoy 4 
beautiful crimson sunset. 
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Monument to Wildlife 
From page 10) 


of freedom rests here and around the 
world and our future greatness and 
our strength depends upon the con- 
tinued and abundant use of our nat- 
ural resources. 

“Thus it is our task in our time 
and in our generation to hand down 
undiminished to those who come 
after us what was handed down to us 
by those who went before, the nat- 
ural wealth and beauty which is ours. 

“To do this will require constant 
attention and vigilance, sustained 
vigor and imagination. No govern- 
mental program will be affected; our 
resources will not be protected with- 
out the concern and help of every 
private citizen. By mobilizing private 
effort through this organization, you 
are helping not only to develop the 
wildlife resources of our country but 
you are helping to create the kind of 
America that is our common goal— 
an America of open spaces, of fresh 
water, of green country—-a place 
where wildlife and natural beauty 
cannot be despoiled; where increas- 
ing urbanized population can still go 
to the country, can still turn back 
the clock of our civilization and find 
the materials and spiritual strength 
upon which our greatness as a coun- 
try depends. 

“More than one hundred years 

ago, a senator from the East, speak- 
ing with prophecies, as senators from 
the East frequently do, said, ‘The 
talk about constructing a railroad to 
the western shores of this continent 
manifests a spirit of wild adventure 
which I never expected to hear 
broached in the Senate of the United 
States.’ 
_ “But that spirit prevails—just as 
it prevailed in your organization, 
and this country grew and that rail- 
road went west. 

“Today we ence again call upon 
the spirit of wild adventure and once 
again act to develop those resources 
which lie beneath our earth, in our 
mountains, in our rivers and, most 


of all, in our people,” the President 
concluded. 


Trout’s the Thing 


(From page 29) 


etn California to the Pacific Ocean 
's a stream where the wet fly caster 
can get lots of action with streamers. 
Away from the roads I have caught 
‘smany as 100 trout over a foot long 
in a single pool using a Silver Mara- 
bou, Black Ghost or the light and 
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TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 


1961 Expedition Schedule 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
JULY 6 TO JULY 16 
$235 from Vernal, Utah 
Party limited to 25 


BOB MARSHALL WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 
JULY 7 TO JULY 18 
$250 from Missoula, Montana 
Party limited to 20 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
CANADA (Canoe Trip) 
JULY 11 TO JULY 20 
$215 from Ely, Minnesota 
Party limited to 18 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, 
COLORADO 
JULY 17 TO JULY 27; JULY 31 
TO AUGUST 10 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS, 
COLORADO 
JULY 25 AUGUST 3; AUGUST 4 TO 
AUGUST 13 


$230 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Parties limited to 25 


SALMON-TRINITY ALPS 
WILDERNESS, CALIFORNIA 


JULY 31 TO AUGUST 9 
$250 from Redding, California 
Party limited to 20 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 
WYOMING 


AUGUST 7 TO AUGUST 18 
$250 from Moran, Wyoming 
Party limited to 25 


TETON WILDERNESS, WYOMING 


AUGUST 21 TO SEPTEMBER 1 
$250 from Moran, Wyoming 
Party limited to 25 


MT. WHITNEY-HIGH SIERRA, 
CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST 23 TO SEPTEMBER 1 
$250 from Lone Pine, California 
Party limited to 20 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 


SEPTEMBER 5 TO SEPTEMBER 15 
$235 from Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Party limited to 25 


$235 from Durango, Colorado 
Parties limited to 25 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, BRIDGER 
WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
JULY 17 TO JULY 28; AUGUST 8 TO 
AUGUST 19 
$250 from Pinedale, Wyoming 
Parties limited to 25 





HORSEBACK TRIP IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 
NORTH CAROLINA 


May 31 to June 10 
$210 from Asheville, North Carolina 
* Party limited to 20 


This popular trip is provided for those who desire an Eastern horseback trip with a minimum 
of overnight camping. The Cataloochee Ranch on Fie Top Mountain, Waynesville, North 
Carolina will be headquarters for seven daily rides to Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase Mountain, 
Paul’s Gap, Balsam Mountain and other interesting points in the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. In addition there will be a three-day pack trip from a base camp in the 
Park, including a ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. 


Make your reservations early and enjoy the superlative scenery, rushing waters, smoke- 
blue peaks and colorful blooms of laurel, iris, azaleas and dogwood. 











Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries and reservations 
919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
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Perfect Ground Cover for 





Banks and Shady Places 
‘Soke MYRTLE (vince minor 


A neat, sturdy creeping plant that stays 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May. 
Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heavy clumps with 12 or more stems 
can be planted 2 ft. apart on level; 1% ft. on 
slopes. You cover big ureas for little money. 









“{ | PACHYSANDRA 


Thrives under trees and £4: 
in poor soil. Beautiful 
shiny evergreen 
leaves. Space 6 
in. apart. 





é, . 100 $95 
Golte ey dates §=6SF SS | cans eee. 
dogs, children and 
drought. Steep slopes, 100 1000 $8 
sun or shade. Space | ft. $26 PLANTS ppd. 


Ask about Kudzu and Honeysuckle. Myrtle & Ivy too heavy 
for parcel post so shipped express, collect (about 10%). 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J., Dept. D-5 









PROTECTS AGAINST: 


4 he 


MOSQUITOES  CHIGGERS 





TICKS ~ BLACK FLIES 
6 Oz. Only 98¢ 


it sremcers «sro 
Camries Con S 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 
54 Branches Everywhere 
Home Office: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the dark Caddis. Near Yreka in 
steelhead water, where the spoil 
banks of sand and gravel were left by 
early gold prospectors, the Gibson 
Girl streamer is a real fish-getter. 

The lower Klamath is hard to 
wade because the current is swift 
and the round rocks are extremely 
slippery. Waders cannot afford to 
make any mistakes in that current 
and the sport is for young, strong 
fishermen. Besides the rainbows and 
steelhead, I used to catch some fine 
salmon near Yreka. 

Down towards the Mexican border 
just above Oceanside, California, 
there are still a few trout streams 
flowing out of the Laguna mountain 
range. These streams are wide open 
for good casting, dry up and leave 
only pools in summer and do have 
mostly rainbows, a few steelheads 
and a smattering of brook trout. 

Lower California streams should 
be waded for best results and the fly 
caster must handle a lot of line, be- 
cause the water is very clear and the 
trout spook easily. The small rain- 
bows like somber-colored dry flies 
and the big trout streamers. I have 
caught steelheads on the Marine 
Base at Camp Pendleton that meas- 
ured over 30 inches long. 

Starting north along the eastern 
coast of the U. S., it may surprise you 
to know that I found excellent dry 
fly casting in the lakes along the 
northern edge of Georgia. Actually, 
I have caught hundreds of brook 
trout in a single day’s fishing on just 
one lake. Dark colored dry flies on 
No. 12 hooks were most effective and 
a two-ounce rod was perfect. 
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Quaker and Mother's Oats. . 





Quaker Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice G Muffets . 


‘THOU SHALT NOT 


SPONSORED, IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST BY, 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


. » Quaker G Aunt Jemima Corn Meal & Grits 
Aunt Jemima Mixes... Ken-L-Products... Puss "N Boots Pet Foods 
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The Pisgah Forest streams of North 
Carolina and nearby lakes lack the 
prestige of old time trout waters, 
Actually, aside from the waters in 
our northern border states, we have 
few streams in the East that can rival 
North Carolina’s best. Tennessee 
Valley lakes now grow trout that 
rival those in Canada and Alaska— 
some weigh more than 20 pounds! 

The Tar Heel trout streams have 
a longer dry fly fishing period than 
northern waters. The streams are 
larger than the average Virginia- 
Maryland waters. I have found some 
that were literally “Hells” in sum- 
mer where the rhododendron over. 
grew. the banks. 

Spring trout fishing is best in 
North Carolina and it is a joy to see 
the azalea, columbine and pink lady 
slippers in bloom and smell the 
mountain laurel. North Carolina bag 
limits on trout are far more generous 
than most eastern states. 

Both Virginia and West Virginia 
can boast of having some “native” 
trout to offer the fly caster. I en- 
joyed good brook, brown and rain- 
bow trout fly casting late last fall in 
the Davis area of West Virginia and 
stayed at the lush Blackwater Fall 
Lodge, nearby. The once famous 
Blackwater Falls water has been 
ruined by mine pollution recently 
and the state now has started to re- 
claim it, but the water downstream 
is well stocked. 

Maryland trout fishing is largely 
a “put and take” affair, with not too 
many hatchery fish planted for the 
fish-wagon followers. Much work is 
needed to restore the trout fishing 
once offered by the Free State. In 
defense of this situation, it should be 
said that Maryland does not have as 
much suitable trout water as the 
states that surround it. The cream 
of the crop is located in the westem 
Maryland counties. 

Pennsylvania rivers and _ lakes 
adaptable to trout are stocked heav- 
ily, yet in 1959 were not fished as 
heavily as in previous years. G 
trout waters are too numerous (0 
mention here. I have found the Big 
and Little Pine above the town of 
Jersey Shore, Penna., to be ideal dry 
fly water with plenty of elbow-room 
for casting, and open enough for 
back-casts. 

Such famous waters as the Yellow 
Britches and Kettle Creek have pr® 
duced lunkers for years. The Key 
stone State has a large and very fine 
corps of trained wardens who givé 
better-than-average protection to the 
trout. This is important if any “N* 
tive” trout are to survive the pre 
sures built up during the past decade. 
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Delaware trout are mostly stocked 
fish for local consumption. The re- 
stricted amount of water and non- 
mountainous terrain does not attract 
many outsiders. 

New Jersey has a large trout stock- 
ing program and of late has pro- 
duced catches of outsized trout par- 
ticularly in the hybrid varieties such 
as splake and tiger trout, which are 
exotic species with a rapid growth 
rate. Many of the trout streams in 
Jersey are the dark-water variety. 
Fishing pressure near large popula- 
tion centers is fantastically heavy. 

Satisfying New York trout fans is 
a kingsize job. The Empire State 
does a great deal of stocking and im- 
proving streams to create good sport. 
While most of the oldest and best 
known waters are overfished, it is 
still possible to find uncrowded 
streams in the ‘hinterland. Brown 
trout are heavily stocked because 
they best can stand heavy fishing 
pressure. 

The temperamental brownie eats 
its own relatives and friends and 
thus grows large and wise. But there 
are times when the brownie throws 
caution to the wind and will hit most 
any kind of a lure—this makes brown 
trout fishing exciting. 

In the New England States, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island still have 
some trout fishing; Massachusetts 
has done a lot recently to improve 
its waters in the North Adams 
area; Vermont and New Hampshire 
offer excellent dry fly fishing for 
“square-tail”; and Maine is still un- 
spoiled in large areas. 

Residents catch the lion’s share of 
Maine’s biggest trout. This is con- 
firmed by the annual roll call of 
“The One That Did Not Get Away 
Club.” A basic reason for this lop- 
sided list of prize-winning trout is 
the fact that the best trout are always 
caught before the bulk of non-resi- 
dent anglers start their vacations. 

From the time the ice goes out, for 
a period of less than two months, the 
most and the biggest fish will bite. 
From mid-July to the beginning of 
September, cold water fish are lying 
deep and have no appetite to speak 
of. May, June and September are 
the best months for fly casting in 
Maine and the best dry fly month is 
June. itis: 

Actually, trout are caught in 
Maine any time they are legal, even 
through thick ice, but the fly caster 
i summer rarely gets a trout over 
a foot long. 

My favorite Maine trout waters 
are at Bud Russell’s Kennebago Lake 
Club just above the town of Range- 
ley, where for years the eastern brook 
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trout fishing has been the best in this 
country—and there are good, sound 
reasons for this. 

Bud adheres strictly to the pre- 
cepts of J. Lewis York, who founded 
this trout paradise many, many years 
ago. I have fished it for about 30 
years and have not seen the sport de- 
cline as elsewhere. 

At Kennebago, the bag limit is 
half of the state’s normal limit. No 
spinning is legal there. It is one of 
the last places that still prohibit 
trolling of any kind (one of its main 
secrets of success). Only wet or dry 
fly casting is permitted. Fish hogs 
are not welcome, regardless of their 
bankroll. Ladies and gentlemen who 
are sportsmen and don’t leave sar- 
dine cans, beer bottles and other 
trash as eye-sores in the wilderness 
are welcome and they have to fight 
to keep this territory virgin, and the 
able wardens help them. 

In my opinion, Maine wardens are 
the best in the U.S. They are helpful 
to beginners and rough on the law- 
less. They help “sell” the state to 
non-residents. 

There is other good trout fishing 
in the states lying across the Cana- 
dian border. However, it is impos- 
sible to cover all this trout fishing in 
one article. 

In general, let me say: Save your 
gaudy flies for the northwoods and 
use the somber colors on southern 
waters. Remember, wild trout have 
ears and eyes and are as shy as a 
deer in the woods. Fly fishing is a 
fascinating sport when you try to 
fool a wise native fish. Casting from 
the banks of a stream may take 
hatchery trout, but remember if you 
don’t wade the stream you must sit, 
crawl or lie down to cast from the 
banks of waters containing native 
fish. Short casts only take trout when 
the caster is hidden from the fish. 

Use the lightest test leaders you 
can handle successfully—heavy lead- 






PIKES PEAK 


for a Quality Timber Crop 
SEEDLINGS & TRANSPLANTS 








La. ha, ie 

SCOTCH PINE 
(Pinus sylvestris) Per 100 Per 1000 

(2-0), 2 yr., S., 2to 3ins 7.50 

(2-0), 2 yr., S., 4to 6ins. 2.50 15.00 

(3-0), 3 yr., S., 7 to 14 ins. 3.75 25.00 

(2-2), 4 yr., T., 8 to 15 ins 6.75 45.00 

WHITE PINE 
(Pinus strobus) 

(2-0), 2 yr., S., 3to Sins 3.00 20.00 

(3-0), 3 yr., S., 5 to 12 ins 4.50 30.00 

(4-0), 4 yr., S., 8 to 16 ins 6.00 40.00 

(2-2), 4 yr., T., 6 to 14 ins 8.25 55.00 

COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 
(Picea pungens) 

(2-0), 2 yr., S., 4to 6ins 3.75 25.00 

(3-0), 3 yr., S., 5 to 12 ins 6.00 40.00 

(4-0), 4 yr., S., 8 to 15 ins 8.25 55.00 

(2-2), 4yr., T., 5 to 10 ins 12.00 80.00 

(2-3), Syr., T., 8 to 15 ins. 17.50 125.00 

NORWAY SPRUCE 
(Picea abies) 

(2-0), 2 yr., S., 4to 8ins 3.00 20.00 

(3-0), 3 yr., S., 6 to 14 ins 4.50 30.00 

(4-0), 4 yr., S., 10 to 15 ins 6.75 45.00 

(2-2), 4 yr., T., 8 to 15 ins 9.00 60.00 

(2-3), 5 yr.,T., 12 to 20 ins 12.00 0.00 

DOUGLAS FIR 
(Pseudotsuga taxifolia) 

(2-0), 2 yr., S., 4to 7 ins. 3.75 25.00 

(3-0), 3 yr., S., 5 to 12 ins 6.00 40.00 

(4-0), 4 yr., S., 8 to 14 ins. 7.50 50.00 

(2-2), 4yr., T., 5 to 10 ins. 9.75 65.00 

BALSAM FIR 
(Abies balsamea) 

(2-3), Syr., T., 5 to 12 ins 15.00 90.00 

(2-3-2), 7 yr., T., 10 to 18 ins 18.00 120.00 

CANADIAN HEMLOCK 
(Tsuga canadensis) 

(2-2), 4 yr., T., 5 to 12 ins 15.00 90.00 
ORDER NOW for SPRING PLANTING 
We also have a large selection of Ornamentals, 

Shrubs, Shade Trees, Flowering Trees and Nut 

Trees. Special Discount to—Landscapers, Licensed 

Dealers and Nurserymen. 

Write for Free Catalog or Call: 
HOpkins 5-5696 
4 Quality Nursery Stock For More Than 35 Years 
$ 801 WATER STREET INDIANA 4, PA. 
















INSTANT TREE IDENTIFICATION WITH PUNCHED CARDS 
TREE-SORT POCKET “TREE COMPUTOR” 
TREE-SORT rapidly iden- 
tifies 260 trees of the US, 
Alaska and Canada; in- 
cludés palms, desert trees, 
exotics. Over 900 illustra- 
tions: 
simple ‘anyone can use it. 
Far faster and easier than 

books. 


b 


JOSEPH c. FORESTER) f NEw! 


“To sort 
the cards — 
insert 

the needle” 


$60° 


postpaid 





pcr 


Complete with plastic box, sorting 
needle, instructions. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. 





The SORT-CARD Company 
Box 901, Boulder 14, Colorado 


Scientific, yet so 


Praised by outdoorsmen, 
naturalists, educators, for- 
esters, nature hobbyists. 
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“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL .CO. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 
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Finest sLeePinG BAGS 


Sleep in_ complete comfort in any 
weather. Read why most world famous 
expeditions and professional outdoors- 
men everywhere buy BAUER Lifetime 

sags. Complete satisfaction guaran- 
teed. COMPARE FIRST! Risk not one 
cent! Kead how in our free catalog. 
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CUTTING TOOLS 
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Catches more! 
B Easy to use! 
Amazing H AVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying’ pets, poultry released unhurt. Easy to 
use—open ends give animal confidence. No jaws or springs 
to break. oe Sizes for all needs. Send for FREE 
booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 
HAVAHART, 155-P Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE new a booklet and price list. 
Name sulinashsagpitie tanaka 
Address 
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ers can ruin the presentation of even 
the most skillfully cast fly. Give your 
fish a “break” and you will break 
some leaders, but you'll find it’s 
more sport in the spring—when 
trout are the thing! 


Pompey’s Pillar 
(From page 32) 


as a slave to Charbonneau, the 
French interpreter with Lewis and 
Clark. Afterward Charbonneau mar- 
ried the Indian maiden. It was their 
infant son she carried on the long 
expedition. 

Apparently the boy was popular 
with the men. Clark’s journals refer 
to him as the dancing boy—he 
danced to the violin—and as “my 
boy Pomp,” and indicate he traveled 
in Clark’s dugout. Actually the 
child’s name was Baptiste; but he 
received the title “Pomp” as a title 
of authority given to the oldest son 
in a Shoshone family. It meant 
“head” or “leader.” 

It was only 29 years after the 
signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence that Lewis and Clark 
made this expedition, exploring the 
Northwest Territory, where they fol- 
lowed the rivers later named the 
Missouri and Yellowstone. The 
party of about 40 men started from 
St. Louis May 14, 1804. They were 
gone about 800 days, during which 
time they were assumed to be dead. 
And in that period of a little more 
than two years the group traveled 
more than 3000 miles, exploring 
half a continent, crossing in two di- 
rections what are now nine states. 
They traveled by foot and by boat, 
and laid out trails that are still fol- 
lowed today by our modern high- 
ways and railroads. All this was done 
on the sum of $2,500, which com- 
pared to present costs is in itself an 
amazing feat. These men were not 
seeking gold, land, hides, or any 
other form of riches. They might be 
called scientists, for they kept de- 
tails about the geology, and about 
the animal and vegetable life of the 
region. They named rivers—for in- 
stance, the Jefferson in honor of the 
president, the Gallatin in honor of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Madison in honor of the Secre- 
tary of State. And even today the 
native cut-throat trout of Montana, 
and the state flower of Montana, the 
bitterroot, still carry the names of 
Lewis and Clark in their Latin des- 
ignations. 

The land explored by these two 
famous men was purchased from the 
French. After the Louisiana Pur- 
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We are pleased to offer these dis- 


tinctive binders which will hold 


one volume 


of AMERICAN 


FORESTS. They are finished in 


durable green simulated leather 


with gold stamping and have a 


label holder to indicate the year. 


The price is $3.00 each postpaid 


with a 10% discount on orders 


for three or more. 


To: The American Forestry Association 


919 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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chase in 1803, it took a great deal 
of discussion in Congress before it 
was decided to appropriate the $2, 
500 for the expedition. Captain 
Meriwether Lewis, private secretary 
to President Jefferson, was ap- 
pointed leader. William Clark, 
brother of General George Rogers 
Clark, was later chosen for the trip, 
and wisely, for his knowledge of the 
habits and character of the Indians 
helped to make the expedition a 
success. 

Pompey’s Pillar is one of the few 
remaining physical evidences of the 
famous Lewis and Clark expedition. 
That is why when the Northern 
Pacific Railroad was being con- 
structed Colonel J. B. Clough, en- 
gineer of the Yellowstone division, 


Georgia Forestry Takes to the Air 
(From page 23) 


figures released by Mr. Ray Shirley, 
director of the Georgia Forestry 
Commission. Before large scale air 
detection went into use the average 
size of a Georgia forest fire was 
about 14 acres. Last year—with ex- 
tensive use of aircraft in all but two 
districtn—the average size was down 
to 7.55 acres per fire. “We can’t 
always prevent fires from starting, 
but we can certainly keep the size 
down, when we spot them early,” 
says Shirley. 

Pilots for the aircraft are Forest 
Commission employees. Ten of the 
men are full-time while the re- 
mainder of the planes are manned 
only during the five- or six-month 
“fire season.” Most of the men are 
dedicated flyers who know the dis- 
ricts they regularly fly like the pro- 
verbial back of their hand. All are 
required to have a commercial air- 
craft license and are periodically 
“checked out” by the, chief pilot. 
Helicopter pilots, of course, need 
special licensing and quite a few of 
the men hold instrument ratings. 

Rigid rules and operating proce- 
dures have held the accident rate to 
an enviable zero. “Our safety meas- 
ures are almost as strict as the air- 
lines,” says James Turner. For ex- 
ample, no plane is permitted in the 
air later than half an hour before 
sunset. Minimum elevation is set 
at 700 feet and no plane is permitted 
into the air unless it has been spe- 
cifically ordered to fly by the dis- 
trict forester in charge. 

The commission has set up a full 
scale maintenance base at its head- 
quarters in Macon. Staffed by two 
licensed mechanics, the planes are 
flown in for a thorough overhaul 





felt something should be done when 
he saw that Clark’s inscription on 
Pompey’s Pillar was being effaced 
by vandals. On behalf of the rail- 
road company and under the in- 
structions of Henry Villards, Colo- 
nel Clough had a double iron 
screen 3014 by 24 inches sunk into 
the rock with lead anchorings to 
preserve the inscription for poster- 
ity. 

‘And so today, just off U. S. High- 
way 10, Pompey’s Pillar and its 
historically significant inscription 
can be seen by anyone much the 
same as they were when Clark 
stopped in the wilderness to ex- 
amine the rock and carve his name 
and the date more than 150 years 
ago. 


every 100 hours. Inventory of spare 
parts is simplified by virtue of the 
fact that 16 of the aircraft are of the 
same type and manufacture. Be- 
sides, the small craft are simple to 
maintain since they have no retract- 
able landing gear, no variable pitch 
propellers or other complicated fea- 
tures which would add to servicing 
problems. 

Minimum weather conditions for 
flying are rigidly spelled out. For- 
tunately when low hanging clouds 
brush close to the tree tops, the 
danger of fire is nil so the planes are 
usually not needed. , 

Another important safety proce- 
dure is the one which dictates that 
the planes are used only for fire con- 
trol. “We don’t use them to joy- 
ride people about the state,” says 
Turner. 

In fact there are only one or two 
instances where the planes were used 
for anything but official commission 
business. Recently, in South Georgia, 
two bank robbers slipped through a 
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PORTABLE 
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Standard of Dependability 
for 35 years 


The complete line of Pacific Port- 
able Pumpers was developed by 
Pacific Marine engineers in close 
cooperation with leaders in the 
U. S. Forest Service, and fire sup- 
pression experts the world over. 
There is a Pacific Marine Portable 
Pumper model for every need— 
from the 38 lb. “5-A” to the 
“WX-10” (shown above) for tank 
trucks. Prices start at $145.00 
(Model BE) 


Write for our free catalog on pump- 
ers, hose, nozzles, extinguishers, and 
related fire fighting equipment. 
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tion. Trees are cash crops 








TREE PLANTI NG a iii, 


An investment that appreciates in 
value as the dollar shrinks with infla- 


surplus, requiring little care. Shelter 
belts or windbreaks increase crop 
yield. Trees conserve water and soil 


* SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS AT LOW, QUANTITY PRICE, such as:- 


50 at 100 Rate Per 100 Per 1000 50 at 100 Rate Per 100 Per 1000 
SCOTCH PINE (Special Strain) BLUE SPRUCE - Excellent Stock 
Fine Christmas tree. Also French | 3-yr., S.,6” to 12”.. 11.00 55.00 
and Spanish. 5-yr., T., 8” to 14”.. 35.00 175.00 
2-yr., S., 4” to 8”...$ 5.00 $ 25.00 
3-yr., S., 8” to 16”.. 8.00 40.00 | NORWAY SPRUCE - Fast Growing 
WHITE FIR 2-yr., S., 5” to 10”.. 7.00 35.00 
3-yr., S.,6” to 12”.. 8.00 40.00 | 3-yr.,S., 10” to 18” 9.00 45.00 
* Many other Evergreens, Hardwoods, Ornamentals, Shade Trees. 
FREE CATALOG BOX 27-D 
WHOLESALE PRICE LISTS AND MUSSER FORESTS INDIANA PA 
XMAS TREE GROWERS’ GUIDE. id ve 


besides beautifying and increasing the 
value of property. 

Musser trees grown from selected 
seed from hardy, disease-resistant 
stock, grow and thrive where inferior 
stock may fail to survive. 
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Wine 
~ CATCH! 


Guaranteed satisfaction in trapping animals, birds, fish, 
simply, 
construction. Open visibility. needs no camouflage. Differ- 
ent sizes, shapes, prices. Also custom built quail pairing 
pens and other all-purpose cages. 


safely, humanely. Can't miss. Rugged, welded 


Write for free booklet 
P.O. Box 1241—Dept. AF—Valdosta, Georgia 


SULLIVAN’S SURE CATCH TRAPS 








NICHOLS COLLEGE 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
An Investment in Education 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.) 
Degree Granted. 

Also, Associate (two-year) Degree in 


FORESTRY CONSERVATION 
AND WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
combined with courses in business admin- 
istration. The Academic program is con- 
ducted on the Nichols’ campus, with 8 
weeks of summer ficld work at the 1500- 
acre Daniels Forest in Rutland, Mass. 
For information write: 

James L. Conrad, President 
Nichols College Dudley 21, Mass. 
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police net and headed into a forested 
area. The sheriff contacted the lo- 
cal forest ranger who already had a 
plane in the air on fire detection 
patrol. The aircraft was alerted by 
radio and ten minutes later spotted 
the pickup truck the men were us- 
ing. Within half an hour the men 
were in custody and the plane went 
back to its original patrol. 

While this incident is certainly 
not typical, it does point up the 
flexibility planes provide. “Land- 
owners are more and more coming 
to realize the value of our aircraft 
in protecting their forests,” said Mr. 
Shirley. “After we caught those 
bank robbers the people in that area 
were completely sold on the job of 
surveillance we are doing for them,” 

The commission is carefui, how- 
ever, to stress that they do not work 
with state revenue agents in track- 
ing down illicit whiskey stills. One 
official put his hand to his head and 
said, “Those moonshiners would 
burn out our forests if they even 
thought we were working with the 
revenue agents,” 

There are not as many mountain 








MAKE YOUR RESERVATION TODAY 


86th ANNUAL MEETING 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
“THE STEWARDSHIP OF OUR PUBLIC LANDS” 
LA FONDA HOTEL, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
October 1-4, 1961 


Visit Ghost Ranch Museum—Abiquiu Dam—Indian Pueblos—Santa Fe 
Ski Area—Los Alamos—Bandelier National Monument—Cliff Dwellings. 


















SAVE TIME... SAVE LABOR 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 


378 Mountain Ave. 


WITH OUR K.W.H. MIST-SPRAYERS 
and DUSTERS. | and 3 HP MODELS. 


<— K W H-25 Mistblower, 1 
HP engine. World’s light- 
est engine-powered Knap- 
sack mist sprayer (25 Ibs.) 


Deep penetration — 
Better coverage — at 
lower cost. 


Also Mist and Dust Com- 
bination models available in 
1 and 3 


For literature and prices 
write to: 


North Caldwell, N. J. 
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stills” as that quote might lead one 
to believe. But the problem is there 
and the commission feels it can best 
gain cooperation from everyone on 
the ground if they adopt a policy 
of “our job is fire control and eyery. 
thing else is none of our business.” 

Interestingly enough, arson has 
dropped to the vanishing point now 
that airplanes are in use. “We can 
spot an arsonist before he leaves an 
area,” says Mr. Shirley. He adds 
that the fires in Georgia attributable 
to arson are “way below those of 
neighboring states.” 

It is generally agreed that aircraft 
will never completely replace fire. 
watch towers. But it is true that 
several towers in Georgia have been 
eliminated and a few others were 
changed from “primary” to “‘second- 
ary” classifications. The Georgia 
Forestry Commission estimates that 
over the next five years they should 
add about fifteen additional aircraft 
to their fleet. Due to the soil bank 
program, reforestation and matur- 
ing plantings, about 1.5 million acres 
of new state forests come under com- 
mission jurisdiction each year. 

Currently the Georgia Commis- 
sion is responsible for fire control 
over about 21.8 million acres of 
Georgia forests. Commission Direc- 
tor Shirley states emphatically, “We 
consider the airplane is our number 
one fire detection facility.” 

In addition to being efficient the 
airplane is also relatively inexpen- 
sive to operate. Georgia Forestry 
figures show that the state spends 
12¢ an acre per year for all the com- 
mission’s forest fire control services. 
Including acquisition, maintenance 
and all operational costs the bill for 
the air fleet comes to only 14 a cent 
per acre. This is slightly more than 
4% of the total. But the real worth 
of Georgia’s air fleet must be meas- 
ured against’the value of the thou- 
sands of acres of forested land the 
planes have helped save. Every time 
an aircraft is responsible for limiting 
the size of a fire, a dividend is paid 
the citizens of Georgia. 


Ducks Unlimited 
(From page 31) 


tral Manitoba. Today Ducks Unlim- 
ited has 563 active “duck factories 
in Canada, with a total project area 
of 811,912 acres surrounded with 
4,716 miles of shoreline. There ate 
228 DU projects in Alberta; 219 1 
Saskatchewan, and 115 in Manitoba. 

More than nine hundred dams, 
several hundred other water control 
structures and many miles of canals, 
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fences and fire lanes are included in | 
DU’s record of accomplishment. Uni- | 
versity trained biologists and natu- 
ralists regularly inspect the “duck 
factories,” as they are affectionately 


2 
called by sportsmen, directing the 


) planting of aquatics to assure ade- 
| quate food for the young broods. 
| Predator campaigns, a co-operative 


a 


effort in the prairie region, have been 
responsible for the control of many 


| predators detrimental to waterfowl 


propagation. 
To study the migration of water- 
fowl and to determine the effective- 


| ness of its program of wildfowl con- 


) servation, 


Ducks Unlimited has 


| banded approximately 125,000 ducks 
) and geese since the first banding op- 


(eine 





eration in 1939. These bands have 
been recovered by sportsmen in prac- 
tically every state of the Union as 
well as in the Canadian provinces, 
Mexico and many countries in South 
America. 

Ducks Unlimited’s waterfowl con- 
servation program is called a true ex- 
ample of international co-operation 
between the duck hunter-sportsmen- 
conservationists of the United States 
and the Dominion provincial, farm- 
er-rancher conservationists of Can- 
ada. More than $7,000,000 has been 
sent to Canada by United States 
sportsmen to establish and rehabili- 
tate the duck breeding grounds, all 
of it for building, construction and 
development of “duck factories.” 
Land on which DU projects are lo- 
cated is furnished, without fee, by 
the Dominion or provincial govern- 
ments or the farmers or ranchers of 
the Dominion who are equally inter- 
ested in the conservation of water- 
fowl. In many instances the provin- 
cial government pays proportionate- 
ly for benefits which will accrue to 
the province from DU developments. 
In several cases, industry in the prov- 
Inces has also contributed to the con- 
suction of DU’s projects—again in 
proportion to the benefits of the in- 
dustry involved. 

_ The governing body of Ducks Un- 
limited is elected by the members. 
Its trustees include many of the na- 
tion's leading industrialists and 
sportsmen, most of them duck hunt- 
rs vitally interested in the sport and 
actively engaged in directing and 
Supporting it. They receive no com- 
pensation for their work, giving gen- 
crously of their time, ability and 
finances to preserve the sport of wild- 
fowling for the generations of hunt- 
ers who will follow. There are 30,000 
members of Ducks Unlimited out of 
More than 1,500,000 who purchased 
duck stamps last year. Yet, the con- 
tributions of these 30,000 sportsmen 
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FORESTS & RELATED LANDS 


\ * 
SAMUEL TRASK DANA 
JOHN H. ALLISON 
RUSSELL N. CUNNINGHAM 





464 PAGES—PRICE $5.00 
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ORDER, OR $5.00, PLUS 
POSTAGE ON CHARGE ORDERS 





Minnesota Lands is the final report of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation’s Minnesota Landownership Study. It brings together infor- 
mation concerning the broad pattern of land ownership in the state, 
the evolution of that pattern, and the major problems which it 
presents, with suggestions as to steps that might facilitate their 
solution. 


SPECIAL OFFER— 
IN COMBINATION 
WITH 
CALIFORNIA LANDS— 
OWNERSHIP, USE, AND 
MANAGEMENT 
BY 
SAMUEL TRASK DANA 
MYRON KRUEGER 


308 Pages—Price $4.50 
Both Books $7.50 





California Lands is the final report of The American foresiry Association’s California 
Landownership Study. It deals with the State’s land ownership problem and _ its 
influence on land management. This book, as well as the Minnesota book, can well 
serve as a working model for other states. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17 St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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TREE FARMING PAYS! 


McCurdy Nurseries own and have planted 
10,000 acres. 

We have custom planted for others on aban- 
doned farm lands this past season nearly 5 
million seedlings, and nearly 14 million on 
our own property. 

In the past few years we have closely super- 
vised and planted with our own machines 
nearly 40 million seedlings. 

For information on seedlings, planting, tree 
farms write Dept. B, Manton, Mich. 





‘4c Fundy Bros. Nurserie 
MANTON. MICH. 











SAWDUST “oop FERTILIZER 


You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre to 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 
nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO process. 
Cheaper, more permanent, and better soil con- 
dition than with chemical fertilizer. No compost- 
heap making. Apply now; anytime. Rush t- 
card for free bulletin, “How to Turn Waste 
into Gold.” 





THE ACTIVO PROCESS, Bridgeton 38, Ind. 
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ALBERT G. HALL 
FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
810 18TH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











PRENTISS & CARLISLE CO,, INC. 


Complete Timber Services 
Estimates—Appraisals—Management 


107 Court Street Bangor, Maine 











SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Pines, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, eto. 


Write for new price list. 


PINE GROVE NURSERY 


R. D. No. 3. Clearfield, Pa. 



















SILVA COMPASS 
Easy, Precise, Fast to Use! 


Recommended by foresters. Built-in 
mechanism to adjust for declina- 
tion; sighting mirror; manv 
other features. Write for free ¢ 
literature and instructions. . 


SILVA, INC. La Porte, Ind. 
DEPT. A 
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Survives 18° below 0°. 
Many other varieties. 
Send for free catalog. 5 
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have enabled millions of Americans 
who thrill to the sight of these mys- 
terious migrations of wildfowl, as 
well as those who hunt waterfowl, to 
reap the benefits of their labors. The 
age-old heritage of enjoying birds in 
flight belongs to every man, woman, 
and child of our nation. 


Crown Fires 
(From page 19) 


Just what happens .in blow up 
fires?> We do not know. According 
to Vincent Schaefer, writing in the 
Journal of Forestry, one answer must 
be extremely mobile research teams 
able to reach a big fire while it is un- 
derway. New developments in the 
equipment and chemical fields must 
be encouraged; the location of stra- 
tegic cross-country type firebreaks 
should be studied; and aerial and 
ground application of retardents in 
advance of running fires should be 
investigated further. 

The blunt truth is, Beale con- 
tinued, that even as we live in an 
electronic, atomic, scientific age, “we 
are still fighting fire pretty much as 
we did 10 and 15 years ago. While 
radar devices watch for enemy bomb- 
ers and missiles, we still depend on 
the naked eye. While fantastic ad- 
vances are being made in the field of 
chemistry, we still use water and 
sand—and perhaps we always shall. 
While fantastic new developments in 
electronics are being integrated into 
military and commercial communi- 
cations, we still maintain thousands 
of miles of costly telephone line. . . 
It is time that a real effort is made 
to speed up the integration of new 
scientific developments into our fire 
control organizations.” 

While there are many avenues to 
explore and re-explore, it becomes 
apparent that the big gun in this 
proposed forward advance must be 
FIRE RESEARCH, Beale said. Ac- 
cordingly, Beale, as the representa- 
tive of the conference steering com- 
mittee headed by Chairman Norman 
S. Stone, President of the Mosinee 
Paper Mills, now called on the con- 
ference to endorse ‘‘a strong national 
program of forest fire research and, 
in particular, recommends that the 
U.S. Forest Service substantially ex- 
pand its program of forest fire re- 
search in the Lake States, and that 
such a program be closely integrated 
with the national program and with 
the work of the Lake States’ fire con- 
trol agencies, forestry colleges and 
forest industries.” 

Beale further moved and recom- 
mended that the director of the Lake 
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This sword is the symbol of the 
American Cancer Society. It is 
called the “Sword of Hope.” 
Grab hold! Every dollar you give 
brings new hope to cancer research, 
Fight cancer with a checkup and a 
check to CANCER, c/o your post office, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 








PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES 


FOLLOW THESE RULES 


1. Hold your match ‘til it's cold—then 
pinch it to make sure. 


2. Crush out your cigarette, 


cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 


3. Drown your campfire, then stir and 
drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burning 
grass, brush, fence rows or trash. 
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AFA MEMBERSHIP 








Any person or company may become @ 
member of The American Forestry Associe- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year Ss 
Subscribing, 2 years... 
Contributing, per year...................- 10 
Sustaining, per year................-.---------- 2% 


Life (for individuals) no further dues. !50 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 
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States Forest Experiment Station, 


Mr. M. B. Dickerman, assume lead- 
ership in developing a coordinated 
rogram and that he develop a long- 
range plan for forest fire research in 
the Lake States, taking into consid- 
eration recommendations made at 
the conference. Beale further recom- 
mended that Mr. Dickerman appoint 
, Forest Fire Research Advisory 
Group consisting of representatives 
of the conservation departments of 
the three states, the several forestry 
schools and the forest industries. And 
finally, Beale recommended that the 
initial research effort be directed to- 
ward those problems of immediate 
concern to fire control agencies, but 
that long-range basic research and 
application of meteorological tech- 
niques to fire control be given high 
priority. 

Previously, a paper by George M. 
Jemison (presented by Mr. Barrows) 
had revealed that the Forest Service 
is already activating three major fire 
research units on the national front 
at Macon, Georgia, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, and Missoula, Montana. 

“Would the work of these three in- 
stallations contribute directly to im- 
mediate fire research problems in the 
Lake States?” one industry forester 
asked. 

“The answer, in a word, is no,” 
Mr. Dickerman replied. 

By this time the conference had 
heard the reports from all three 
states and they were pretty much of 
one mind. Don Wilson, chief of For- 
est Fire Control for Minnesota, had 
stressed the seriousness of the grass 
fires situation. Milton Bergman, 
Michigan Fire Control Chief, had 
said plainly people in his state were 
alarmed over the crown fire menace. 


Rowland W. Blair, chief forester for 
the Packaging Corporation of Amer- 
ica, reported on a fire survey made 
inside the industry affecting 275,000 
acres or over eight per cent of all 
commercial forest land in the Lake 
States, of which 58 per cent are hard- 
woods and 42 per cent conifers. In 
some cases, industries had reported 
fire loss of approximately $67 per 
acre for coniferous timber and re- 
production. This was buttressed by 
a report by foresters of the Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company. A racing 
fire on this firm’s land on May 7, 
1957, which followed company 
boundaries as if by planned design, 
consumed 1,334.5 acres with a loss 
approaching $100 an acre. 

No industry or industries can con- 
tinue to sustain losses like these and 
continue to practice forestry within 
the framework of a system where 
profit must exceed loss. 

Finally, it may have been Wiscon- 
sin Chief Forest Ranger Neil LeMay 
who gave the assembled experts the 
biggest prod of all when he warned 
that he had noted a “pronounced 
de-emphasizing of the forest fire 
problem the last five years especially 
among the younger generation. They 
just do not know what fires can do, 
and when a blow-up condition does 
develop and an occasional fire gets 
out of control, they are all too ready 
to blame it on the fire boss.” Couple 
this situation with those individuals 
who are threatening to fire the for- 
ests if they don’t get the kind of deer 
program they demand, and fire spe- 
cialists confront a problem that is 
bound to give any thoughtful man 
pause. 

The conference endorsed the steer- 
ing committee proposal unanimously. 


Pulp Men Hear Besley, Greeley 


(From page 30) 


nine million acres—the wild and 
primitive areas on the forests—are 
being considered for inclusion in the 
wilderness category. Some of these 
probably should be transferred to 
wilderness designation and some 
should not, Greeley said. But a bill 
now being considered by the Senate 
would summarily place all nine mil- 
Jon acres in the wilderness category 
immediately and the proposal has 
lots of support. 

In the conduct of these problems, 
pulp men can help by recognizing 
that use impact on timber produc- 
tion will be significantly less under 
well conceived and well applied mul- 
uple use plans than will be the case 
if other uses which multiple use plan- 


ning could accommodate are met, 
instead, through the designation of 
special areas withdrawn for special 
management, Greeley said. Even in- 
tensive recreational use should not 
preclude harvesting timber, although 
some changes in cutting practices 
and probably the lengthening of ro- 
tations, will be necessary in recrea- 
tion areas proper and in the scenic 
boundaries around them, he said. 
“My second observation is this,” 
Greeley said. “It is as much to the 
interest of the pulp industry as of 
any group I know to help make mul- 
tiple use work on wild lands in pub- 
lic ownership, and perhaps on wild 
lands in private ownership, too. This 
includes helping to develop tech- 
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TANDEM TREE PLANTER 


Easy, Low-Cost Planting of Evergreen Seedlings 


AND TRANS- 
PLANTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
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Maine 
frown, guaranteed to live evergreens 
at wholesale prices in quantity. 
Write for your copy. Christmas Tree 
Growers Booklet—new edition gives 
tips on varieties, planting, harvest- 
ing, marketing, timber production. 
Write for free copy. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 
Fryeburg, Maine 
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prices. Free catalog. 
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niques for making multiple use work 
under conditions of increasingly in- 
tensive use.” 

What Greeley seemed to be telling 
the pulp men was that all forest man- 
agers must raise their sights, embrace 
a more inclusive form of total and 
integrated forest land management, 
and show required respect for every 
and all uses of every acre of forest 
land in the nation. To do otherwise 
could mean that some form of use 
may get left in the lurch and it 
could very easily be the timber man- 
agement people themselves. 

While the talk opened the eyes of 
the land managers present, some 
doubt was expressed later as to just 
how far they could safely go on this 
sort of thing. “What do you suppose 
my boss, the president of our com- 
pany, would say if I went to him and 
told him I wanted to alter our cutting 
cycle to preserve the Kirtland warb- 
ler?” one pulpwood forester asked 
this observer. We told him he might 
be agreeably surprised because stock 
holders didn’t put executives in 
charge of great enterprises because 
they are stupid or narrow-gauge. 
Many of them actually read the At- 
lantic Monthly, the London Econo- 
mist, the New Yorker, and American 
Scholar. 

Others suggested that the pressures 
are by no means as serious as Greeley 
seemed to suggest. No? The follow- 
ing is a paragraph from a letter re- 
ceived by AMERICAN Forests in early 
March from an ardent outdoor rec- 
reationist, John F. Warth, of 3806 
Burke Avenue, Seattle 3, Washing- 
ton. He said in part: 

“... True multiple use—ie., a 
balance of uses in a given area—in- 
volves social and ethical problems 
that only the collective conscience of 


mediate concern to our company is forest 
land ownership and its effect on future 
supplies of good quality aspen. We are 
now making a reappraisal of our land ac- 
quisition program and the information in 
this study will be very helpful in evalu- 
ating the present situation. In my opinion 
it will be equally valuable to governmental 
agencies in modernizing their thinking re- 
garding the “wise use” of our forest land 
resource. 

Raymond J. Wood 

Director 

Forest Management and Timber 

Procurement 
Diamond National Corporation 
Cloquet, Minn. 


... The AFA study is the first compre- 
hensive study of land ownership in Minne- 


’ 
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the people can hope to solve. The 
specialist is needed to gather the 
facts; but even here multiple skills 
are called for which no single pro- 
fession can provide. A forester, even 
with a Ph.D. degree, simply does not 
understand the intangible values 
which mean so much to the recrea- 
tionist. To him the recreationist is 
but a piece of equipment occupying 
space and performing certain activi- 
ties which must be coordinated with 
logging. In the comparatively rare 


McArdle, Wirth Honored 

President Robert F. Goheen, 
of Princeton, has announced that 
Dr. Richard E. McArdle, chief, 
U.S. Forest Service, and Conrad 
L. Wirth, director, the National 
Park Service, are two of six re- 
cipients of the 1960-1961 Rocke- 
feller Public Service Awards. 
Both men will be honored at a 
luncheon in Washington, D.C. 
in April for their contributions 
in the area of conservation and 
resources. Each man will receive 
a $3500 award to permit him to 
carry on any educational activity 
of his choice, and additional 
grants will be provided to enable 
them to fulfill any projects or 
research undertaken. As_ ex- 
plained by Dr. Goheen, the 
awards now place primary em- 
phasis on achievement and long 
and distinguished career service. 
The spirit in which the awards 
are made is best enunciated in 
the words of President Kennedy 
who said, “Let the public serv- 
ice be a_ proud and _ lively 
career...” 


Forest Forum 


(From page 3) 


sota. To the extent that it paves the way 
for eventual solution to the broad problems 
it presents, the study will have served the 
state of Minnesota and its people well. 

The study points up the extremely com- 
plex patterns of land ownership in Minne- 
sota, unique in the United States in that a 
very large amount of forest lands are in 
county ownership and a very small amount 
in forest industry ownership. The prob- 
lem is further complicated by the inter- 
mingling of lands in all types of ownerships 
which seriously hampers efficient adminis- 
tration and management of these lands. 

This analysis of the land ownership pat- 
tern only points to the need for a much 
more thorough study and analysis of the 
complex problems involved in order to de- 
termine a sound public policy with respect 
to land ownership. 

Two steps in this direction are proposed 








April, 196) 


es 


instances that the Forest Service has 
allowed publie hearings, it has dis. 
covered that these cumbersome 
pieces of equipment actually breathe, 
think, and feel. But, after allowing 
the public to blow off steam, can jt 
be said that the administrator's pro. 
fess.onal judgment has been appreci- 
ably altered?” 

To say that this writer does not 
think the Forest Service is very smart 
would seem to be an understatement, 
One wonders what his considered 
opinion of the wood using industries 
might be. That Greeley’s views are 
well worth pondering would appear 
to be self evident at this stage of pub- 
lic land management history. 

In another address before the 
American Pulpwood Association, 
Lowell Besley, former Executive Di- 
rector of The American Forestry As- 
sociation, now Chairman, Wood- 
lands, Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada, at Montreal, 
provided the tree growers with an 
account of forest research develop- 
ments in our neighboring country. 
This report was so elaborate and of 
so much interest on the currently ac- 
tive research front both in the U.S. 
and Canada, that AMERICAN Forests 
will devote a full dress article to 
Mr. Besley’s report in a future issue 
of this magazine. Housed in a 
handsome new headquarters build: 
ing (see cut), the institute is now 
embarked in a broad research pro- 
gram, over-all objectives of which 
are: 1) To see improved methods in 
the logging and transportation ol 
wood to mills; 2) to find ways for en- 
suring an increasing supply of pulp 
wood of improved quality; and 3) to 
assemble and distribute technical in- 
formation relating to logging, engi- 
neering, and forestry matters. J.B.C. 


by the authors: One of immediate action 
calling for the State Commissioner of Con- 
servation to call and preside over a confer: 
ence of all interested parties to consider the 
specific problems; the second of a more long 
range nature calls for the establishment ot 
a Natural Resources Council by the Legis 
lature and appointed by the Governor 
serve as an advisory and coordinating body. 

Both of these steps should be taken a4 
prelude to more permanent solutions. It is 
now clearly up to the interests involved 
the state of Minnesota to ensure that they 
are done so that Minnesota Lands wil 
not have been just another study. 


Harry S. Mosebrook 
Manager, Public Affairs 
Eastern Region 
Weyerhaeuser Compan} 
New York, N. Y. 
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"you're years ahead 
with an EIMCO!" 
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EIMCO WINS RACE TO 
BEAT THE WINTER STORMS! 


The job? A Government agency had to 
construct a road for transportation of supplies 
to a field station in the Central Sierra Nevadas 
in California. Due to the steepness of the 
mountain, the road had to be kept at a grade 
of about 25%. Through the pioneering stages 
of the road, grades ran as high as 40%. The 
entire job had to be completed before the 
onset of the terrible winter storms that hit 
this area, for if equipment was not through 
and moved out by the early snows, it was 
even money that it could not be moved at all 
until the following spring or summer. The 
road is at an altitude of 8,600 feet! 


The machine? The great Eimco 105-T 
Bulldozer was used to pry out large rocks, 
pioneer, build and grade. The rocky condition 
was not solid enough to require blasting, but 
tough enough that large teeth were necessary 


“ADVANCED ENGINEERING AND QUALITY CRAFTSMANSHIP SINCE 1884” 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION 


EXPORT OFFICE: 51 - 52 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


on the blade to rip into the seamy rock. 
Originally, it was believed that a bigger 
machine was necessary, but the powerful, 
maneuverable Eimco 105-T, which fully utilizes 
its 156 H.P. (sea level) turbo-charged engine 
through Eimco’s exclusive ‘“Unidrive” Trans- 
mission and Dual Final Drives, soon won the 
fullest respect and praise from its owners and 
operators . . . and the race against the storms. 


The conclusion? The tougher the job 
... the tighter the schedule . . . the more you'll 
appreciate the advanced engineering and qual- 
ity craftsmanship of the modern crawler-tractor 

. . the Eimco tractor . . . available in three 
great series. Write for particulars to The 
Eimco Corporation, P.O. Box 300, Salt Lake 
City 10, Utah, U.S.A., or contact your nearby 
Eimco dealer or branch office. 


Eimco . . . the World’s Greatest . . . and first 
modern . . . Tractor! 


TRACTOR LOADER 


DIVISION 


634 SOUTH 4TH WEST 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — U.S.A. 






















For over 30 years INDIANS have been putting out small 
fires before they grow into big ones. Today’s models 
have been improved and it is a pleasure to operate 
them. Fire fighters call the INDIAN “a one man fire No. 80 INDIAN 
department” and tell us “they are worth their weight | 


in gold.”’ (lever type pump and handle) 
iz Continuous high pressure. 
No. 90 INDIAN FIRE PUMP Be . <> throws strong stream or nozzle 
justs for spray or fog mist. Sturdily 
built to give many years of 


No. 90 sliding pump type shown above. Available in 
Armco zinc grip steel, solid brass or Chrome tanks 


(Sliding Pump Type) 





Send for circular on 
our new No. 90 FIBER- 
GLASS tank model. Light 
weight. Will not rust ‘ 


or corrode. Brass pump. ' f T | ‘adil 


AIR-COOLED 
All models of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS TANK 
are approved by Factory Mutual. 











D.B. SMITH & CO" "sma" 405 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y. - (am 


. Canadian Ny \¥ 
Pacific Coast Branches: Agents: ; 


Fleck Bros. Ltd. 
Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., Inc. Halprin Supply Co. Fred E. Barnett Co. Fred E. Barnett Co. Mill & Mine Supply Inc. L.M. Curtis &Sons Vancouver, B. C., 
San Francisco 7, Calif. Los Angeles 15, Calif. Portland, Ore. Klamath, Ore. 
San Jose, Calif. 








Seattle 4, Wash. Salt Lake City, Utah C. E. Hickey & Sons, Utd. 
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